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Landino and Maximus of Tyre 
by EUGENE M. WAITH 


HE Disputationes Camaldulenses of Cristoforo Landino constitute 

an important document.! Composed in the manner of Cicero- 
nian dialogues, they present us with a group of speakers famous in 
the history of Florentine thought: among others, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Alberti, and Ficino of the ‘Platonic Academy’ at Careggi to which 
Landino belonged; Alamanno Rinuccini, the Acciaiuoli, and Marco 
Parenti of the other ‘academy’, presided over by Argyropoulos. The 
first dialogue deals with the relative merits of the active and contem- 
plative life, the second with the problem of the highest good—two 
topics dear to the Renaissance. The third and fourth give an allegori- 
cal interpretation of the Aeneid. It would be hard to find personages 
or themes more central to quattrocento intellectual history. Inevitably 
one looks to the Disputationes for the light they throw on these Flor- 
entine scholars and on their interests. The sources of the Disputationes 
therefore have some importance in themselves,? and the one to which 
I am calling attention in this articlkh—one which does not seem to 
have been noted previously—also bears on the question of the his- 
torical accuracy of Landino’s depiction of his speakers. Scholars have 
observed with some surprise that the defense of the contemplative 
life which Landino gives to Alberti is not in accord with what we 
know of Alberti’s opinions on this subject,* and it has been suggested 
that the opinions ascribed to other speakers may not have been much 
closer to those which they actually held.* The existence of a source 


1In the preparation of this article I have been aided by Professors Paul Oskar Kris- 
teller and James B. Wadsworth, whose prompt and helpful answers to my queries I 
am happy to acknowledge. The Disputationes were probably written about 1475; they 
were published in Florence without date but probably about 1480. Another edition 
(ca. 1500?) was published in Venice with the title Quaestiones Camaldulenses. See Testi 
Inediti e Rari di Cristoforo Landino e Francesco Filelfo, ed. E. Garin (Florence: Fussi, 
1949), p. 10; André Chastel, Marsile Ficin et Art (Genéve: Droz, 1954), pp. 25, 107, 
142; Raymond Marcel, Marsile Ficin (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1958), pp. 311-324. 

2 Eugen Wolf mentions a number of them in the introduction to his translation of 
the first two dialogues: Camaldolensische Gesprache (Jena: Diederichs, 1927), p. xviii. 

8 See Wolf, p. xx; Marcel, p. 317. 

4See Arnaldo della Torre, Storia dell’ Accademia Platonica di Firenze (Florence, 
1902), p. 580; James B. Wadsworth, ‘Landino’s Disputationes Camaldulenses, Ficino’s 
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which underlies the main structure of the first dialogue, at times pro- 
viding the exact wording of a point, makes still clearer the literary 
or rhetorical character of Landino’s speakers. 

Among the Dissertations of Maximus of Tyre, the Greek rhetori- 
cian and philosopher of the second century .D., are two (xv and xvI 
in the Teubner edition)* which argue the advantages of the active and 
the contemplative life respectively. The first begins with the observa- 
tion that in every kind of life something is lacking to complete the 
highest good. Most men wish for another kind of life than the one 
they have, and even philosophers reach no decision about which is 
the best life. After this introduction, the proponents of an active life 
are brought on to present their case. They describe an imaginary city | 
at whose gate someone in authority stops everyone who wishes to 
enter and asks him what he can do which will be useful to the city. 
The representatives of several trades and professions describe their 
usefulness, which is readily granted, but the usefulness of the philoso- 
pher is questioned. His reply is that he lives quietly, contemplating 
nature and nourishing himself on the truth. He is told that he is the 
sort who would be of no more use on shipboard than the ballast, and 
that in a city, after all, there is even more need than on a ship for 
everyone to do his part. The city is then compared to the body. — 
What would happen if the feet or the jaws refused to work and 
wished to live in retirement? Some members of the body politic are, 
to be sure, more important than others. The Greek army could get 
on well enough without Thersites, but not at all without Achilles. 
What is the use of knowing the truth if it is kept to oneself? What 
use would the talent of Phidias have been if he had not applied it to 
gold, marble, and ivory? Nestor was wise, but his wisdom saved an 
army, and procured peace for a city. Ulysses used the wisdom gained 
in his long travels to bring himself and his companions home safe to 
Ithaca. Hercules was wise. But his wisdom was made available to the 
whole world. He killed wild beasts, chastised tyrants, freed slaves, 
and invented laws. If he had lived quietly in retirement he would 
have been a sophist instead of Hercules, and no one would call him 
the son of Jupiter. Compared to these men the philosopher lives the 
life of a cyclops rather than the life of a man. The virtue of man con- 


De Felicitate, and L’ Altercazione of Lorenzo de’ Medici’, MP, L (1952-53), 23-31. 
5 Ed. H. Hobein (Leipzig, 1925). 
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sists in action, not in meditation. After dealing with objections to the 
active life, the dialogue ends with praise of the man who courageously 
plays his part in society rather than fleeing to solitude. 

With this dissertation may be compared the first part of Landino’s 
first dialogue. After the introduction in which the author describes 
how he and the others came to Camaldoli to spend a few days, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici is made to ask Alberti to explain to them what 
the statesman has to learn of the philosopher. Alberti begins by dis- 
tinguishing between the active and contemplative life and then ar- 
gues at some length for the superiority of the contemplative. Lorenzo 
is not satisfied, however, and counters with arguments for an active 
life. Here the relationship to Maximus begins. Lorenzo’s speech is 
considerably longer than the dissertation, taking over most of the 
material in Maximus and adding to it. Shortly after the opening of 
his speech, Lorenzo describes the man at the gate of the imaginary 
city. He uses different examples of trades and professions, but comes 
ultimately to the philosopher, who says that he lives quietly, seeking 
for truth in nature. Again he is told how useless he would be on a 
ship and again the city is compared to a ship. Next the city is com- 
pared to the body and the philosopher is asked what would happen if 
the feet refused to work. Thersites and Achilles are cited as in Maxi- 
mus. Then the philosopher is allowed to defend himself very briefly, 
only to be told that there is no use in knowing the truth if you hide 
it, and that Phidias displayed his talent in his statues. Where Maximus 
uses the example of Nestor, Lorenzo introduces Numa Pompilius, 
who used his wisdom for the benefit of Rome. In a Ciceronian man- 
ner he ‘passes over’ several other Roman worthies to come to his 
contemporary, Frederick of Urbino (to whom the dialogue is dedi- 
cated), who takes the place of Ulysses, as a man whose wisdom is 
revealed in his actions. Frederick is followed by Hercules, who is 
praised in almost the same words as are found in Maximus. St. Paul 
is given as a further example of active wisdom, and the speech ends 
with a reference to the commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself’. 

The defense of the contemplative life in the second of these two 
dissertations of Maximus of Tyre is built around a speech which 
Anaxagoras is imagined as giving in reply to the Clazomenians’ ac- 
cusation that he lives too much to himself. He insists that he has not 
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only not harmed any of them but has actually helped them. He shows 
the hollowness of the pretensions of many office-holders, and ex- 
plains that rather than seek office he has sought the light of knowl- 
edge, which is to be gained from contemplation. By so doing he 
believes he has not only benefited himself but his fellow-citizens; for 
what preserves cities is not strong walls or fine buildings but har- 
mony and good government. Only contemplation can arrive at the 
truths which must be taught to the public in order to bring about 
such a government. 

When Alberti replies to Lorenzo de’ Medici, he begins with the 
superiority of Mary to Martha, but he then cites the example of a 
modern contemplative, the physicist and mathematician, Paolo Tos- 
canelli. If he were accused of removing himself too much from the 
communal life, says Alberti, he might defend himself to the citizens 
of Florence with the following speech. The speech which Alberti 
describes corresponds closely to the speech of Anaxagoras, and Tos- 
canelli is even made to quote Anaxagoras on the subject of office- 
holding. Like his prototype, he says that he has sought for inner light 
in order to be able to contribute to the harmony and good govern- 
ment which are more important to the city than walls and buildings. 
Landino’s dialogue ends when Alberti and Lorenzo agree that al- 
though the goals of life must be set by contemplation, the wisdom 
thus gained must be put into practice and made active. 

Since it is not my purpose to make a detailed comparison of Lan- 
dino and Maximus, I shall give only one example of verbal similarity. 
It shows that occasionally Landino follows his source very closely, 
though not limiting himself to a verbatim translation. I have chosen 
the brief passage describing Hercules. I give it first in the earliest 
Latin translation (1517) made by Cosimo Pazzi, the nephew of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. This is followed by Landino’s version. 


Praeter hos sapiens etiam Hercules, haud is qui sibi saperet soli, verum qui sapientiam 
propriam per universam terram ac mare propagavit. Is enim substulit feras, is tyran- 
nos ad sanitatem mentis redegit, is homines ex servitute in libertatem vindicavit, 
libertatem legibus munivit, iustitiam fundavit, inventor legum, castigator ver- 
borum, moderator actionum. Is si vita ab laboribus abducens eam in quiete atque 
otio constituere sapientiamque sine negotio sequi maluisset, Herculis loco sophis- 
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tam haberemus. Nemoque illum auderet filium Jovis appellare. Nam nec Juppiter 
ipse otium agit: .. .° 

Fuit sapiens Hercules, at non sibi sapiens, verum sua sapientia omnibus paene mor- 
talibus profuit. Nam maximam orbis partem peragrans horrendas feras substulit, 
pernitiosa ac immania monstra perdomuit, crudelissimos tyrannos coercuit, pluri- 
mis populis ac nationibus ius libertatemque restituit. Quod si apud Athlantem prae- 
ceptorem suum commoratus ociosae sapientiae tantum operam dedisset, pro Her- 
cule sophistam haberemus, neque illum Iovis filium quisquam dicere auderet, 
quandoquidem ne Iupiter quidem ipse, si illum ex Platonicorum sententia mundi 
animam interpretamur, unquam cesset; . . .! 


Pazzi’s translation is a rather faithful rendering of the Greek.’ 
Landino is occasionally even more exact, but often introduces mate- 
rial which is not in the Greek at all, such as the monstra, the reference 
to Atlas, and the comment about Platonic thought. Unless he was 
working with a very different text, these are embroideries of his 
own. There can be no question of Landino’s borrowing from the 
Pazzi translation, since its author was a child of about cight at the 
time when the Disputationes were being written. 

The relationship I have just described presents a teasing problem. 
Landino’s dependence on Maximus of Tyre is not proved, for of 
course Maximus may have borrowed from a source with which 
Landino later became familiar, such as one of the many collections of 
Greek and Latin declamations. Or there may have been an intermedi- 
ary between Maximus and Landino. However, the circumstances in 
which Maximus of Tyre was introduced into the Western world 
make it tempting to suppose that Landino’s borrowing was direct. 
The first printing of Maximus was Pazzi’s Latin translation, which 
appeared forty years before the first edition of the Greek by Etienne. 
Since Pazzi died in 1515, it was his brother who published the trans- 
lation, prefacing it with the statement that Ianos Lascaris brought the 
manuscript of Maximus from Greece to Lorenzo de’ Medici ‘a long 
time ago’, and later persuaded Cosimo Pazzi to translate it.’ We do 


6 Maximi Tyrii Philosophi Platonici Sermones e Graeca in Latinam Linguam Versi. 
Cosmo Paccio Interprete (Rome, 1517), fol. xrx’. 

7 Garin, Testi Inediti, p. 31; Venice edition of Landino, sig. bs". 

8 I am indebted to Professor Bernard Knox for comparing the two Latin versions 
with the Greek. 

9 See Pazzi translation, fol. 1”: ‘ipsum enim iam pridem in Italiam ad Laurentium 
Medicen avunculum meum . . . e Graecia attulit. Verum & ut Latinos nostros iuvare 
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not know for certain when Lascaris first came to Lorenzo’s court, 
though it was probably in 1472,*° about three years before the com- 
position of the Disputationes. We know only that Maximus of Tyre 
appears in an inventory which Lascaris made of the Greek manu- 
scripts in Lorenzo’s library. It is likely that he made it before setting 
out on his first trip back to Greece (in about 1490) to collect more 
manuscripts for Lorenzo." Since Lascaris had already given the 
manuscript of Maximus to Lorenzo by this time, it is possible that he 
brought it when he first came to Lorenzo’s court. That it would have 
appealed to Landino and to the other members of the ‘academy’ is 
clear from the fact that Maximus was regarded as a Platonic philoso- 
pher. If the Dissertations, which were soon to become extraordinarily 
popular in Europe, were indeed Landino’s source, he gave an unsus- 
pecting public a foretaste of them forty years before they appeared 
in print officially and under their own name. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Ovid and the Indifferent Lovers 


by FREDERICK H. CANDELARIA 


HE widespread influence of Ovid’s Amores in the Renaissance is 
well known. In this note, I hope to show how, directly or in- 
directly, the fourth elegy of the second book brings together four 
poets not ordinarily associated. Ovid’s elegy may well have served 
Marlowe, Donne, Suckling, and Herrick as a model for a pose that 
became a commonplace in Renaissance poetry, the stance of the in- 
different lover. 
Ovid's lines that were later to be echoed repeatedly are the following: 


Non est certa meos quae forma invitet amores; 
Centum sunt causae cur ego semper amem. 


posset: Cosmo Paccio fratri meo ut Latinum faceret persuasit’. 

10 See Borje Knos, Un Ambassadeur de 1 Hellenisme—Janus Lascaris (Uppsala, Alm- 
qvist & Wiksells, 1945), p. 25. 

11 Ibid., pp. 33-34. The list is printed by K. K. Miiller, ‘Neue Mittheilungen iiber 
Janos Laskaris und die Mediceische Bibliothek’, Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 1 
(1884), pp. 371, ff. Maximus appears p. 375. 
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Tu, quia tam longa es, veteres heroidas aequas 
Et potes in toto multa iacere toro, 

Haec habilis brevitate sua est: corrumpor utraque, 
Conveniunt voto longa brevisque meo. 

Non est culta; subit quid cultae accedere possit. 
Ornata est; dotes exhibet ipsa suas. 

Candida me capiet, capiet me flava puella, 


Est etiam in fusco grata colore venus.! 


Of course, it is inconceivable to think of Renaissance love poetry 
without considering its Ovidian background, but the background is 
complicated by the very pervasiveness of the Ovidian influence. Its 
force led writers into imitations of Ovid and then into imitations of 
the imitations. The tangle of direct and indirect imitation is difficult 
to unravel. 

Consideration of the Ovidian complex recalls that Marlowe trans- 
lated the Amores. The translation “was frequently re-issued down to 
the year 1640, or possibly later’,” indicating its popularity. The pas- 
sages pertinent to this note are: 

No one face likes me best, all faces moue, 
A hundred reasons make me euer loue. 


If she be tall, shees like an Amazon, 

And therefore filles the bed she lies vpon. 

If short, she lies the rounder: to say troth, 

Both short and long please me, for I loue both. 

A white wench thralles me, so doth golden yellowe 
And nut-browne girles in doing haue no fellowe.® 


Though it appears obvious, it seems so far to have escaped general 
notice that Donne’s famous and cynical declaration of love in The 
Indifferent is directly or indirectly related to Ovid’s ironic elegy. 
Donne, with characteristic individuality, drives the originally simple 
statement into a declaration of overwhelming indifference in the 
opening stanza: 


1 P, Ovidi Nasonis, Amores, 0, iv, 9-10; 33-40. Ed. Franco Munari (Firenze, 1955), 
PP. 41-42. 
2 Ovid’s Elegies translated by Christopher Marlowe, together with the Epigrams of Sir John 
Davies, ed. Hugh Macdonald (London, 1925), p. ii. 
3 Ibid., pp. 33-34. 
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I can love both faire and browne, 

Her whom abundance melts, and her whom want betraies, 
Her who loves lonenesse best, and her who maskes and plaies, 
Her whom the country form’d, and whom the town, 

Her who beleeves, and her who tries, 

Her who still weepes with spungie eyes, 
And her who is dry corke, and never cries; 
I can love her, and her, and you and you, 


I can love any, so she be not true.‘ 


It is somewhat less clear that another of Donne’s poems is to be 
related to Ovid’s elegy, but in view of the title, Variety, 1t is not sur- 
prising that Donne’s ‘ELEGIE xvi is part of this complex. The general 


theme is sounded in the opening four lines: 


The heavens rejoyce in motion, why should I 
Abjure my so much lov’d variety, 

And not with many youth and love divide. 

Pleasure is none, if not diversifi'd.... 


The agreement with Ovid’s elegy is more specific further on (my 
italics): 


The last I saw in all extreames is faire, 

And holds me in the Sun-beames of her haire; 
Her nymph-like features such agreements have 
That I could venture with her to the grave: 
Another’s brown, I like her not the worse, 

Her tongue is soft and takes me with discourse. 
Others, for that they well descended are, 

Do in my love obtain as large a share; 

And though they be not fair, ’tis much with mee 
To win their love onely for their degree. 


Perhaps Donne may be referring to Ovid midway through the poem: 


How happy were our Syres in ancient times, 
Who held plurality of loves no crime! 


Of course, both of Donne’s poems only use the Ovidian materials 


for their own purposes, for both conclude in a manner quite unlike 
Ovid’s elegy. 


4 The Poems of John Donne, ed. Herbert J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1912), p. 12. All 
references to Donne’s poems are to this edition. 
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Suckling’s second sonnet may be read as the ultimate indifference 
in love. The last two of the lines here cited may possibly relate this 
poem with Ovid's elegy: 


There’s no such thing as that we beauty call, 
It is mere cosenage all: 
For though some long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingled so and so, 
That doth not tie me now from choosing new: 
If I a fancy take 
To black and blue, 
That fancy doth it beauty make.® 


The number of allusions to other writers in Herrick’s poetry mo- 
mentarily raises the question of his indebtedness to contemporary 
variations on the theme of the indifferent lover. Herrick’s intimate 
familiarity with the classics makes it clear that his poem, No Loath- 
somnesse in love, is indeed indebted to Ovid’s elegy: 


WHAT I fancy, I approve, 
No Dislike there is in love: 
Be my Mistress short or tall, 
And distorted there-withall: 


Ce ee 


She’s to me a Paragon.® 


It may be further suggested that the numerous mistresses addressed 
in Herrick’s lyrics indicate a pose similar to that of the indifferent, 
cynical lover discussed above.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


5 The Works of Sir John Suckling, ed. A. Hamilton Thompson (London, 1910), p. 15. 
Dr. Kathryn Anderson McEuen suggests that the lover’s roving fancy in this poem is 
indebted to Strato’s epigram in the Greek Anthology (xu, 198). See her work, Classical 
Influence upon the Tribe of Ben (Cedar Rapids, 1939), p. 231. Though the epigram may 
be a source of the commonplace thought of the poem, it would appear that the 
Amores furnishes a source more immediately at hand. 

6 The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1956), p. 11. All 
references to Herrick’s poems are to this edition. Professor Martin duly notes that 
Ovid is the source of this lyric on p. 499. 

7 Among the many poems addressed individually to the different mistresses in the 
Hesperides, three are directed in the plural to his many, but unnamed, mistresses: To 
his Mistresses (p. 10 and another poem of the same title on p. 20), and To his lovely 
Mistresses (p. 222). Indicating the variety of his loves, he catalogs some of his many 
beloveds, naming them in Upon the losse of his Mistresses (pp. 15-16). 
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Erasmus and More: Some Contrasting 
Theological Opinions | 


by RAINER PINEAS 


HEN, during their controversy, Tyndale asks More why he 

has criticized the Tyndale translation of the New Testament 
but has said nothing against the translation of his “derelyng’ Erasmus, 
More answers: 


I haue not contended with Erasmus my derling, because I found no suche mali- 
cious entente with Erasmus my derlyng, as I fynde with Tyndall. For hadde I 
founde with Erasmus my derling the shrewde entente and purpose that I fynde in 
Tyndall: Erasmus my derlyng should be no more my derlyng. .. .? 


If their letters are any indication, Erasmus and More remained fast 
friends right to the end, which would indicate that More never did 
find in Erasmus what he termed ‘malicious entente’.? It is not always 
easy to judge a man’s intentions, but the record Erasmus has left 
shows that he disagreed with More on many theological points and 
held opinions which, in other people, More regarded as heretical. 

While More expresses the opinion that the veneration of relics 
tends to increase piety,® Erasmus feels that their veneration tends to 
increase superstition.* More maintains that pilgrimages are pleasing 
to God,® while Erasmus thinks that a man can serve God much better 
by staying at home and tending to his affairs.* More thinks that God 
favors prayer to the saints,’ but Erasmus cannot find it written any- 
where in the Scriptures that we should invoke the saints’ aid,’ and he 


1 The Workes of Sir Thomas More Knyght, ed. W. Rastell (London, 1557), p. 422. 
Hereafter cited as Workes. 

2 See Opus Epistolarum, ed P.S. Allen (Oxford, 1906-47), VIII, 272; X, 33. 

3 Workes, p. 190 ff. 

4 See Erasmus’ ridicule of relics in Familiar Colloquies, trans. N. Bailey (London, 
1877), pp. 243-251. 

5 Workes, p. 119 ff. 

6 Colloquies, p. 257. 

7 Workes, p. 189. 

8 Colloquies, p. 257. See also pp. 145-146. 
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concludes that it would be better if invocation of the saints were 
abolished and prayer addressed to Christ alone. One of More’s main 
reasons for believing in God’s approval of the Catholic Church is 
that God has worked and is still working miracles on her behalf,1° 
but Erasmus is of the opinion that 


Non pendet hodie religio Christianorum a miraculis, nec obscurum est quot opin- 
iones inuectae sint in orbem per homines ad suum quaestum callidos, confictorum 
miraculorum praesidio. Que sunt in sacris litteris, tanto firmius credemus, si non 
quibuslibet hominum fabulis crediderimus.! 


All throughout his controversial works More attacks Luther be- 
cause Luther has broken his monastic vow of celibacy and married 
a nun, but Erasmus has this to say about monastic vows: ‘Non hic 
disputabo de votis monasticis, quae quidam supra modum exagger- 
ant; quum hoc genus obligationis, pene dixeram seruitutis, nec in 
Nouo nec in Vetere Testamento reperiatur.’!2 Commenting on cleri- 
cal celibacy itself, Erasmus finds it ironic that of all the qualifications 
Paul set up for the office of a bishop, only celibacy is held essential, 
so that persons who have committed incest, sodomy, or homicide 
are considered eligible for the office, and only marriage is regarded 
as an impediment. 

More advocates licensed Bible reading, fearing that unlearned peo- 
ple would take harm from the random reading of Scripture.1* Of 
people who think like More, Erasmus has this to say: 


Vehementer enim ab istis dissentio, qui nolint ab idiotis, legi diuinas literas, in 
uulgi linguam transfusas, siue quasi Christus tam inuoluta docuerit, ut uix a pau- 
culis theologis possint intelligi, siue quasi religionis Christianae praesidium in hoc 


situm sit, si nesciatur.}® 


More also tells Tyndale that all things necessary to be believed have 
not been committed to writing lest some portions of Scripture be 
ridiculed.!* As if in answer to this, Erasmus continues in his preface 


9 Opus Epistolarum, vu, 467. 

10 Workes, pp. 201-202. 

1 Opus Epistolarum, vu, 462. 

12 [bid., 1, 306. 

13 Annotations to the 1535 edition of the New Testament, p. 670. 

14 Workes, pp. 246-247. 

15 From the preface to the 1516 edition of the New Testament, sig. aaa4’. 


16 See Workes, pp. 477-478. 
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to the New Testament: ‘Esto riderent multi, at caperentur aliquot. 
Vtinam hinc ad stiuam aliquid decantet agricola, hinc nonnihil ad 
radios suos moduletur textor, huiusmodi fabulis itineris taedium leuet 
uiator.’1” 

Such were the views of the man whom More held up to Tyndale 
as someone whose intentions were not suspect. By commending 
Erasmus, More probably means that, unlike Tyndale, Erasmus does 
not intend any heresy by what he says. But when another of More's 
opponents, Christopher Saint-German, suggested to More that a man 
might express an opinion contrary to the common doctrine of the 
Church and yet not mean any heresy thereby, More ridiculed the 
idea. 

And so but for the evidence of the correspondence which has sur- 
vived, it would scarcely be credible that More and Erasmus did re- 
tain their regard for each other, and one wonders what would have 
happened to that friendship had their contact during the days More 
was fighting heretics been other than epistolary. 


PACE COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


17 Preface to the New Testament (1516), sig. aaaq’. 
18 Workes, p. 961. 


Bruno at Oxford 


by ROBERT MCNULTY 


HE strange and important figure of Giordano Bruno more and 

more draws our attention. With equal possibility of accuracy we 
may view him as charlatan and as martyr to learning; his colossal ego 
made him seem the first just as it made him become the latter. Partic- 
ularly his residence in England in 1583-84 and his connections there 
with Sidney, Greville, Dyer, Dee, and Florio have drawn the atten- 
tion of students of the English Renaissance. ‘Appare dunque mani- 
festo’, says Professor Ludovico Limentani, ‘linteresse di qualsiasi in- 
formazione che possa illuminare anche del pit fioco barlume quel 
periodo della travagliata esistenza del grande pensatore.’! I should like 


1 Ludovico Limentani, “Giordano Bruno a Oxford’, Civilitd Moderna, Anno 1x 
(July—October 1937), 254-255.See also Frances Yates, ‘Giordano Bruno’s Conflict with 
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to suggest that a passage in a 1604 pamphlet of theological contro- 
versy may help to ‘illuminate’ that period, if only with ‘a most faint 
spark’. 

Bruno’s reference to his experiences at Oxford occurs in the fourth 
dialogue of La Cena de le Ceneri: 


Questi sono i frutti d’Inghilterra; e cercatene pur quanti volete, che le troverete 
tutti dottori in gramatica in questi nostri giorni, ne’quali in la felice patria regna 
una costellazione di pedantesca ostinatissima ignoranza e presunzione mista con una 
rustica incivilita, che farebbe prevaricar la pazienza di Giobbe. E se non il credete, 
andate in Oxonia, e fatevi raccontar le cose intravenute al Nolano, quando publica- 
mente disputd con que’ dottori in teologia in presenza del prencipe Alasco polacco 
ed altri della nobilita inglesa. Fatevi dire come si sapea rispondere a gli argomenti; 
come restO per quindeci sillogismi quindeci volte qual pulcino entro la stoppa quel 
povero dottor, che, come il corifeo dell’Academia, ne puosero avanti in questa 
grave occasione. Fatevi dire con quanta incivilita e discortesia procedea quel porco, 
€ con quanta pazienza ed umanita quell’altro, che in fatto mostrava essere napoli- 
tano nato ed allevato sotto piu benigno cielo. Informatevi come gli han fatte finire 
le sue pubbliche letture, e quelle de immortalitate animae, e quelle de quintuplici 
sphaera.? 


Anthony 4 Wood gives a remarkably detailed description of the 
visit of the Polish count, but unfortunately he does not report Bruno’s 
presence in the count’s train, let alone his participation in any of the 
disputations with which the count was entertained, nor does his des- 
cription or any other record which has come to light mention Bruno’s 
teaching at Oxford.’ Gabriel Harvey’s marginal note refers to Bruno 
at Oxford,‘ but as Professor Limentani points out,® Harvey can be 


Oxford’, Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1 (January 1939), 227-242, and ‘Religious 
Policy of Giordano Bruno’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, m1 (April- 
July 1939-40), 181-207. I am grateful to Professor Paul E. Memmo, Jr., of Fordham 
University, for reading the present article and for permission to consult his as yet 
unpublished study and translation of Bruno’s Gli Heroici Furori. 

2 Giordano Bruno, Dialoghi Italiani, Nuovamente ristampati con note da Giovanni 
Gentile, Terza edizione a cura di Giovanni Aquilecchia (Firenze, 1957), pp. 133-134. 
The note on the passage sums up most of what has been said about Bruno at Oxford. 

3 Anthony 4 Wood, The History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford, ed. John 
Gutch (Oxford, 1796), pp. 215-218. 

4 Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, ed. G.C. Moore Smith (Stratford-Upon-Avon, 1913), 
p- 156: ‘Jordanus Neopolitanus, (Oxonij disputans cum Doctore Vnderhil) tam in 
Theologia quam in philosophia, omnia reuocabat ad Locos Topicos, et axiomata 
Aristotelis; atque inde de quauis materia promptissimé arguebat.’ 

5 ‘Bruno a Oxford’, p. 259. 
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recording—and then only for himself—no more than net The 
note in any case refers only to a disputation. 

In 1604 George Abbot, later to be Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
Master of University College. A Calvinist in theology, though a de- 
fender of episcopy as he understood it, he had already become known 
as a champion of Protestant causes and a decidedly Protestant inter- 
preter of the Scriptures as well as an effective preacher. In 1600 the 
Benedictine Thomas Hill’s A Quartron of Reasons of Catholike Religion 
had been printed secretly in England and spread through the country.® 
In this book Hill had reworked Richard Bristow’s A Briefe Treatise 
of Diuerse Plaine and Sure Wayes to Finde Out the Truths in This... 
Time of Heresie: Conteyning Sundry Worthy Motiues vnto the Catholike 
Faith originally printed in 1574 and reprinted in 1599 and in different 
versions in 1576 and 1596-97. (STC 3799-801; A&R 146-149.) 
Abbot spent a year and a half, he tells us (Ff1) working on his reply 
to Hill; then deciding to publish as much as he had finished, he sent it 
off to the printer. Interruptions, ‘one while with the danger of the 
Pestilence, which of late hath been so generally spreade, & another 
while with the publishing of divers other smal tracts’ (Ff2-Ff2”), had 
caused it to be some five months in the printing. With a dedicatory 
epistle to Buckhurst dated ‘From Vniuersity College in Oxford. 
Tanuar. 4. 1604’, the book appeared: The Reasons VVhich Doctour 
Hill Hath Brought, for the Vpholding of Papistry, Which is Falselie Termed 
the Catholike Religion: Vnmasked, and Shewed to Be Very Weake, and 
Vpon Examination Most Insufficient for That Purpose. The printer was 
Joseph Barnes, Printer to the University. (STC 37.) 

In this work Abbot does not err on the side of gentleness, nor al- 
ways, it must be confessed, on the side of strict relevance to the topic 
under discussion. His very digressions make the work interesting to 
us in several different connections. One such digression concerns 
Bruno at Oxford: 


When that Italian Didapper, who intituled himselfe, [mn: Prefat. in explicatio 
triginta sigillorum.] Philotheus Iordanus Brunus Nolanus, magis elaborata Theologia 
Doctor, &c. with a name longer then his body, had in the traine of Alasco the Polish 
Duke, seene our Vniversity in the yeare 1583. his hart was on fire, to make himselfe 


6 STC 13470. A. F. Allison and D. M. Rogers, A Catalogue of Catholic Books in 


English Printed Abroad or Secretly in England 1558-1640 (Bognor Regis, 1956), nos. 
400-401. Hereafter cited as A&R. 
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by some worthy exploite, to become famous in that celebrious place. Not long 
after returning againe, when he had more boldly then wisely, got vp into the high- 
est place of our best & most renowned schoole, stripping vp his sleeues like some 
Iugler, and telling vs much of chentrum & chirculus & circumferenchia (after the pro- 
nunciation of his Country language) he vndertooke among very many other mat- 
ters to set on foote the opinion of Copernicus, that the earth did goe round, and 
the heavens did stand still; wheras in truth it was his owne head which rather did 
run round, & his braines did not stand stil. When he had read his first Lecture, a 
graue man, & both then and now of good place in that Vniversity, seemed to him- 
selfe, some where to haue read those things which the Doctor propounded; but 
silencing his conceit till he heard him the second time, remembered himselfe then, 
and repayring to his study, found both the former and later Lecture, taken almost 
verbatim out of the workes of [mn: De vita ccelitus cSparanda.] Marsilius Ficinus. 
Wherewith when he had acquainted that rare & excellent Ornament of our land, 
the Reverend Bishop of Durham that now is, but then Deane of Christs-Church, 
it was at the first thought fit, to notifie to the Illustrious Reader, so much as they 
had discovered. But afterward hee who gaue the first light, did most wisely in- 
treate, that once more they might make trial of him; and if he persevered to abuse 
himselfe, and that Auditory the thirde time, they shoulde then do their pleasure. 
After which, Iordanus continuing to be id@ Iordanus, they caused some to make 
knowne vnto him their former patience, & the paines which he had taken with 
them, & so with great honesty of the litle mas part, there was an end of that matter. 


(F4v-F5) 


Abbot had entered Balliol from the free grammar school at Guild- 
ford in 1578. He took his B.a. in 1582 and became a probationer fel- 
low of Balliol in 1583. He took the M.a. in 1585, the B.D. in 1593-94, 
the D.D. in 1597, having been ordained in 1585. In 1597, at the early 
age of thirty-five, he became the Master of University College.’ 
Abbot therefore had been steadily in Oxford from well before the 
time of Bruno’s visit until the time of the publication of his book. 
The Polish prince Alaski had been received with great pomp in Ox- 
ford at the request, or rather at the command, of the Earl of Leicester, 
Chancellor of the University, and so of the Queen herself (Wood, p. 
215). Almost of necessity Abbot would have taken part in the cere- 
monies if only as a lowly student: “Going up the High-street, they 
were saluted from each side by all the Degrees of Students in their 
formalities’ (Wood, p. 215). He would at least have heard much talk 


7 DNB; Alumni Oxonienses, ed. Joseph Foster (Oxford, 1891), I. 
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of the parts of the three-day reception which he did not or could not 
attend in person. If Bruno returned to give a series of lectures, as 
Abbot says, Abbot could have heard them, and he could have heard 
of the charge of plagiarism if it were then spread abroad. Certainly 
in all the succeeding years of his increasing importance in the Univer- 
sity he could have heard the story many times and from the men who 
were the chief actors in it. 

The Dean of Christ Church in 1583 was Tobie Matthew, later 
Archbishop of York. He had held many offices of honor in the Uni- 
versity including those of Public Orator (1569-72), Canon of Christ 
Church (1570), and President of St. John’s (1572-77). He had be- 
come Dean of Christ Church in 1576, resigning the Presidency of St. 
John’s, and had been Vice-Chancellor of the University in 1579. On 
August 31, 1583, he was named Dean of Durham. He resigned his 
Christ Church deanery the next year. In 1595 he had become Bishop 
of Durham.* In the De La Causa, Principio e Uno of 1584, Bruno men- 
tions Matthew. Bruno has been commenting on his treatment at Ox- 
ford and his mention of that treatment, quoted above, in the Cena. 
A doctor’s degree is to be had there, he says, as cheaply as sardines. 
A crowd of that sort of doctor had surrounded him, though of course 
there are exceptions— riserbando peré la reputazione d’alcuni celebri 
e per l’eloquenza e per la dottrina e per la civil cortesia, quali sono un 
Tobia Mattheo, un Culpepero, e altri che non so nominare’.* Because 
of this specific reference in connection with Matthew, one is tempted 
to see in Culpepper the discoverer of Bruno’s source. Martin Culpep- 
per (Colepepper) had been a fellow of New College 1559-67, had 
taken the B.A. in 1562, the M.A. in 1566, B.MED. in 1568, and the D. 
MED. 1571. He was Warden of New College from 1577 to 1599, 
Vice-Chancellor in 1578. He died in 1605.!° Ficino’s De Vita Coelitus 
Comparanda, a complex discussion of the uses of astrology in medical 
practice, is, therefore, precisely the sort of work Culpepper might 
know well. What use Bruno could have been making of such a work 
is difficult to conjecture. Dated 1489, it of course has nothing to do 
with the movement of the earth. 

Abbot's obvious annoyance with Bruno, though mixed with some 

8 DNB; Alumni Oxonienses, Vol. m1. 


9 Dialoghi Italiani, p. 212. 
10 Alumni Oxonienses, Vol. 1 (under Colepepper). 
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amusement, is explicable by the quoted passages about Oxford doc- 
tors. One further document annoying to an Oxford don exists in the 
letter prefaced to some copies of Bruno’s Recens et Completa Ars 
Memorandi . . . Explicatio Triginta Sigillorum . . . Sigillus Sigillorum 
which he published probably in 1583,!! the work to which Abbot 
refers for the length of Bruno’s self-imposed title. In this incredibly 
pompous screed, “Epistola ad Excellentissimum Oxoniensis Acade- 
miae Procancellarium, Clarrissimes Doctores atque Celeberrimos 
Magistros’, Bruno offers himself as a lecturer, describing himself 
‘whom only propagators of folly and hypocrites detest’!? at length 
and singing his own accomplishments in terms hyperbolic even for 
him. Professor Limentani, in fact, finds the letter so extreme that he 
suspects with good reason that it was never sent as a letter but merely 
written as a protest (‘uno sfogo’) to blow off steam about his recep- 
tion by the doctors when he was at Oxford with Alasco.® Abbot’s 
phrase, *. . . his hart was on fire, to make himselfe by some worthy 
exploite, to become famous in that celebrious place’, describes the 
letter well enough. Even so, notice that. although Abbot has men- 
tioned the title of the work in which the letter was printed, he is de- 
scribing Bruno rather than the letter. 

Abbot’s paragraph, whatever its accuracy in detail, gives us a pic- 
ture of the little man as he was remembered at Oxford, stripping 
back his sleeves like a juggler and talking Latin with Italian accent 
and pronunciation. Though we may perhaps not accept it as final 
proof that Bruno lectured at Oxford, it surely makes his presence 
there more probable. If the doctors in the crowd that surrounded him 
regarded the Copernican system as Abbot did—‘that it was his owne 
head which rather did run round’—we may better understand Bruno’s 
fury as well. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


11 Dorothea Waley Singer, Giordano Bruno His Life and Thought (New York, 1950), 


p- 34. 
12 J. Lewis McIntyre, Giordano Bruno (London, 1903), p. 22. 
18 Ludovico Limentani, ‘La Lettera di Giordano Bruno al Vicecancelliere dell’Uni- 


versita di Oxford’, Sophia, Anno I (1933), 317-354. 
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Reviews 


Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorum: Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Latin Translations and Commentaries, vol. 1 (Union Académique Inter- 
nationale). Editor in Chief, P. O. Kristeller. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1960. xxiii+-249 pp.; double 
columns. $7.50. 

Volume 1 augurs well indeed for the success of this major project 
of international collaboration—fifteen volumes are planned—which 
will provide us with annotated lists and descriptions of all the Latin 
translations (to the year 1600 A.D.) of Greek works composed before 
600 A.D., and of the Latin commentaries on ancient Greek and Latin 
authors. 

A valuable bibliography (works of general reference and cata- 
logues both of printed editions and Latin manuscripts) precedes a 
comprehensive list (compiled primarily by James Hutton and Henry 
H. King) of the classical authors whose writings were available before 
the year 1600. Greek authors are almost equal in number to Latin. 
The articles supply for each work of an ancient author a list of the 
translations or commentaries; for each translation or commentary 
the date, place, and circumstances in which it was written; a list of the 
Mss, with descriptive information, and of the chief editions; and 
the incipit and explicit of the Dedication, Preface, Introduction, and 
text proper. If the biographical note on the translator or commenta- 
tor is perforce brief, the bibliographical references furnish the avail- 
able information. The contributors present matter in great part un- 
published; and the collecting of the biographical material must often 
have involved difficulties. 

The two most extensive studies are by F. Edward Cranz, dealing 
with the works of Alexander of Aphrodisias, and by the late Eva M. 
Sanford, dealing with Juvenal. K. H. Dannenfeldt treats the Hermetic 
writings (M. Th. D’Alverny’s article on the Liber xxiv philosophorum 
and Theodore Silverstein’s on the Liber de vi rerum principiis are ap- 
pended) and the Chaldaean oracles; Francis J. Carmody’s articles em- 
brace Aristarchus of Samos, Autolycus, and Hypsicles; and of the 
Latin authors Miss Sanford treats also Salvian, and the late A. P. 
McKinlay treats Arator. 
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From the present volume alone we realize how widely dissemi- 
nated were Latin versions of the ancient Greek authors; in many in- 
stances of course the Greek authors were known only in their Latin 
dress. The commentators, in their turn, often supply critical observa- 
tions which the modern student of the ancient author can ill afford 
to neglect—not to mention what we learn from them of the history, 
culture, and science of their time. Some of the methods they em- 
ployed show through; for example, if the commentary is intended 
for school use, grammatical and rhetorical interpretation will be 
more strongly stressed (215 b). (Nor is the odium philologicum absent 
from fifteenth-century criticism: Capo d’asino!, writes one scholar of 
another anent an interpretation of a passage in Juvenal [213 b]). Both 
the commentaries and the translations have a place of real importance 
in the classical tradition and in the history of scholarship and educa- 
tion. 

Misprinted: clientelam (141 a), circumferentia (152 a), Opsopoeus (157, 
249), Pithoeus (236 a), Guillelmus (249 ab); an apostrophe intrudes in 
the Greek on 149 b; lines 3 and 4 of 239 b are carelessly reproduced. 
Inconsistencies: Moerbeke is (properly) so spelled except on 77 and 96 
(Moerbeka) and 249 (Moerbeca); Iamblichus on 240 b, but Jamblichus on 
tb, 148 a; z (131 b, 145 a) should give way to f (as on 184 a, 185 ab) 
in the Latin name of the Laurentian Library. Mopsuestenus is tradi- 
tionally preferable to Mopsuestensis (36 b); Joannes Scholasticus ap- 
pears twice in the same list (2 b); codices (102 a) should be (Italian) 
codici. But these are altogether trivial imperfections in a volume 
ptaiseworthy for scholarly, and editorial, excellence. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY Harry Caplan 


Joseph Needham, Wang Ling, and Derek J. de Solla Price. Heavenly 
Clockwork: The Great Astronomical Clocks of Medieval China. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1960 (Antiquarian Horological 
Society Monograph No. 1). xv-+254 pp. 71 ill. $12.50. 

‘In the understanding of man’s ascent from primitive savagery to 
the relatively high level of civilization he has now attained, no study 
is more important than the history of science and technology’, said 
the eminent biochemist Joseph Needham (1900- ) in 1938. Earlier, 
in his Great Amphibium (a title he borrowed from the first experi- 
menter in chemical embryology, Sir Thomas Browne, one of his 
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tavorite authors) he had declared that ‘modern science is directly con- 
nected with the science of classical antiquity, with that of China and 
India also, and possesses traceable links of continuity with them’ (p. 
167). Close contact with three Chinese candidates for a higher degree 
at Cambridge University stimulated Needham to add their language 
to the already substantial number of tongues he had mastered. His 
many-sided accomplishments explain why his government during ~ 
World War u designated him to be the director of the Sino-British 
Science Co-operation Office. His extended stay in China strengthened 
his earlier view: ‘A progressive study of the course of Chinese phil- 
osophical thought filled me step by step with amazement and delight’ 
(History Is on Our Side, p. 216). One of the major Chinese thought 
patterns seemed to Needham to have come quite close to what he 
regards as the emerging philosophy of science in our time. Rejecting 
the widespread idea that China presents a century-long spectacle of 
stagnation, Needham became convinced that ‘in Marco Polo’s time 
Hangchow was like a Paradise compared to Venice or the other dirty 
towns of Europe’ (Science and Society in Ancient China, 1947, p. 15). 
‘Three or four hundred years ago the level of civilization and the 
standard of life in China probably surpassed that of Western Europe 
considerably; the rise of modern science and all that that implies has 
brought about the difference’ (Science Outpost, 1948, p. 259). 

In a pioneering work of the highest importance Needham has un- 
dertaken to survey Science and Civilisation in China, of which the 
first three volumes have appeared thus far. Despite his conviction 
that in science China matched ancient Greece and surpassed the me- 
dieval West, in 1954 Needham described clockwork as ‘a distinc- 
tively European invention of the early fourteenth century’ (1, 243). 
But further investigation led him to the following revision in 1959: 
‘The weight-driven mechanical clock with the verge-and-foliot es- 
capement originated in Europe at that time, but for many centuries 
previously China had had water-driven mechanical clocks with an- 
other kind of escapement’ (m1, 360). 

In the volume under review the supporting evidence is meticu- 
lously set forth by Needham in collaboration with Dr. Wang Ling, 
a specialist in the history of Chinese mathematics, and Professor 
Derek Price, a student of scientific instruments, now at Yale Univer- 
sity. I shall never forget Needham’s boundless joy when, in his rooms 
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at Caius College, he showed me the key document, a work by Su 
Sung, a civil servant and scientist who lived in the eleventh century 
after Christ (not in the eleventh century a.p., as Needham will in- 
stantly recognize if he expands the abbreviation). Su Sung’s water- 
driven clock provides the hitherto missing link between the ancient 
device for measuring time by the flow of a liquid and the modern 
method, based on a mechanical oscillation. The transition is fascinat- 
ingly expounded with the aid of the original drawings and a wealth 
of helpful comment. To reveal here how the biologist Needham ac- 
counts for the Chinese emperor’s avid interest in an accurate time- 
measuring mechanism would only spoil the fun. 

Once again Needham has made a notable and delightful contri- 
bution to the history of science and of the relations between two 
great and distant cultures. 

CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK Edward Rosen 


The History of Reynard the Fox, Translated and Printed by William 
Caxton in 1481. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Donald 
B. Sands. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1960. [x]+-224 pp. Frontispiece, 9 illus. $5.75. 

This reviewer is perplexed by the new edition of Reynard, since he 
himself could not clearly perceive to what audience the editor and the 
publisher were primarily addressing themselves. If the book was des- 
tined for the general reader (as the preface asserts), then the learned 
introduction and many of the scholarly notes would seem to be 
superfluous; on the other hand, if a scholarly (professional) audience 
was chiefly to be catered to, then a diplomatic reprint would have 
been preferable to the modernized text. Apparently, the object was 
to attract both groups—though the result may well be that neither 
will thereby be much attracted to this reprint. 

Since the editor maintains that the book was mainly designed for 
an interested, but not professional, market, then one may safely state 
that the prospective clientele has been well served. The editor, faced 
with the unpleasant task of judging which of Caxton’s less familiar 
words to preserve and which to reject, has handled his difficult prob- 
lem admirably. And a difficult problem it is, as the present reviewer 
recently discovered in connection with Caxton’s Eneydos! Anyone 
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interested in Caxton’s Reynard will here find a very readable and 
attractive rendering of the fable. 
Readers of Renaissance News, however, are more likely to take a 


) 
| 
| 
| 


professional interest in the new Reynard. This audience, unhappily, 


has not been served so well. Caxton himself expressed the fervent 


hope that he had not ‘added ne mynusshed . .. my copye’, a claim 


which the present editor will not be able to uphold. This edition” 


suffers both from omission and from insertion; furthermore, there 
are examples of the misreading of Caxton’s text. The editor’s mod- 
ernizing, too, is not always consistent. For example, Sands generally 
admits ‘tofore’ as a suitable word to be retained. However, the origi- 


nal text, corresponding to lines 17-28 of page 175, has three occur-_ 


rences of ‘tofore’. The first time this is rendered as ‘from’ and the 
second time as ‘before’; on the third occasion, “tofore’ is permitted to 
stand. [The above criticisms are based on a spot-reading of the Sands 
text with the original in the Morgan Library. If these remarks are the 
result of variant settings of type, then a modern editor is expected to 
search out such variants. | 

In replacing the familiar second person singular pronoun ‘thou’ 
with the formal ‘you’, Sands has failed to preserve what seems to be 
a very delicate and subtle touch in Caxton’s (or the original?) narra- 
tive. In the combat between the fox and the wolf, the choice of the 
formal or informal pronoun follows the varying fortunes of the duel 
(the beast with the temporary advantage addressing the other as 
‘thow’). 

There are minor blemishes in the professional ‘apparatus’ as well. 
Thus the manuscript of Reinaert II is known as the Brussels ms be- 
cause it is no. 14601 in the Royal Library of Belgium, not in the 
library of similar name in The Hague (page 14). It was certainly true 
that, in 1909, copies of the Caxton edition were owned by the 
Christie-Miller collection at Britwell and by the Duke of Newcastle 
(page 4). It might have been more useful to point out that, by 1960, 
the former had long been in the possession of the Morgan Library, 
while the latter had for some time formed part of the fabulous library 
of Dr. Martin Bodmer near Geneva. Can one properly label Ernst 
Martin’s 1882-87 edition of Le Roman de Renart as ‘the standard 
work’, if the claim is then made that Mario Roques’s 1948-55 text 
‘supersedes Martin’s edition’ (pages 194-195)? The Kelmscott edition 
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is not ‘provided with a fifteenth century colophon’ but with a colo- 
phon (dated December 15, 1892) imitating such a postscript. 

The book is attractively produced and furnished with a number of 
apt illustrations, which will further enliven, for the general reader, 
one of the liveliest works in Middle English literature. 

THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY Curt F. Biihler 


Henry R. Van Til. The Calvinist Concept of Culture. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Baker Book House, 1959. 245 pp. $4.50. 

There is a need for a scholarly and reliable study of the Calvinistic 
conception of culture. Professor Van Til’s book, unfortunately, fails 
to present a convincing, coherent, or reliable guide to the broad area 
over which its title lays claim. There are errors of fact, some of which 
may be dismissed as irritating (as with the unqualified reference to 
the Greek state as ‘totalitarian’), and oversights which are damaging 
(as with the treatment of Renaissance humanism, which ignores 
most of what we know of that subject today). Thus, Professor Van 
Til denies that Calvin remained a humanist, in a paragraph which 
takes no account of the great tradition of Christian humanism and 
which ignores the significant studies of Calvin and humanism, first 
by Professor Breen and more recently by Professor Harbison. Indeed, 
Professor Van Til ignores most of the major works on Calvin which 
have appeared in our time. Though he cites McNeill, he shows no 
knowledge of Dowey, Wallace, Parker, Reid, Torrance, or Quis- 
torp, to cite a few of his omissions, while he appears to be quite una- 
ware of the significant Puritan studies of the past quarter century. 
Although he fails to cover his field of study, he finds room for in- 
clusion in this book of animadversions on Albright’s From the Stone 
Age to Christianity. Inadequacy here, as elsewhere, crosses over into 
irresponsibility. Albright is taken to task, criticized, and corrected, 
but Professor Van Til lets us know in a footnote that he has not read 
the book which he is discussing, and quotes from it only through the 
secondary source of a writer whose theological views coincide with 
his own. This is a disappointing book, and there is no index. 


EMORY UNIVERSITY Roland Mushat Frye 
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M. A. Screech. The Rabelaisian Marriage. Aspects of Rabelais’ Re- 
ligion, Ethics and Comic Philosophy. London: Edward Arnold Ltd., 
1958. vu-+144 pp. 21S. 

In its own quiet way, this may be a revolutionary book. If we take 
its author’s words at face value, he has pulled the rug from under a 
number of impressive but hollow stereotypes and left them sprawl- 
ing for the derision of posterity. In his own words, the ‘triviality of | ~ 
the popular concept of Rabelaisianism’ has been replaced by ‘an ex- 
citingly original system of Christian comedy’, and the materialism, 
the skepticism, the atheism, the misogyny, the anti-feminism of the 
author of Gargantua and Pantagruel, bogies of an uncritical age, have 
all disappeared. Mr. Screech’s analysis leaves us with a moralist, a 
Christian if not quite Tridentine Catholic, serious behind a comic 
mask, philosophical under the motley of a court fool. His book is not 
overtly controversial; it breaks no lances with other scholars, who 
appear in its pages and footnotes with remarkable infrequency. Like 
Rabelais himself, he does not ‘conceive it his rdle to debate’, he 
‘despises the method pro et contra’, and contents himself with a de- 
tailed and positive explication in the light of contemporary docu- 
ments, treatises on ethics and religion, commentaries on the Bible as 
well as on civil and canon law. I count only six modern commenta- 
tors on Rabelais in the index (pp. 143-144), and such men as Arthur 
Tilley and Lucien Febvre are not among them. 

Briefly, Mr. Screech’s thesis is that Rabelais was a man of peace, 
seeking understanding and tolerance of religious differences, an 
Evangelical, but still a Catholic, a moderate. He was, it seems, a man 
of the mean: strenuously moral, intent on goodness, on Christian 
conduct, rather than the ‘gluttonous renegade monk, boisterously 
drunk’, or the ‘secretly atheistical Rabelais, expressing nineteenth 
century free thought through cryptograms and conundrums’. He 
leaned towards syncretism in his work, ‘recognizably and profoundly 
Christian, and yet . . . Classical in ethical assumptions, philosophy, 
and expression’. There are Erasmian touches, but there is slavish 
imitation of no one. 

The Rabelaisian Marriage is of course dominated by the Third Book 
of 1546, which is philosophical, comic, humanist, religious, but not 
concerned with the Feminist Debate, the Querelle des Femmes, except 
as that long-drawn-out and rather ridiculous rhetorical exercise has 
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contacts with Rabelais’ interests in questions of celibacy and marriage. 
These issues, in the context of Christian morality, arise in many chap- 
ters of the novels, and Mr. Screech chooses for particular attention 
Pantagruel 8 (Gargantua’s letter), the Abbaye de Théléme in Gargan- 
tua, and the professional consultations in the Tiers Livre, 30-46. These 
sections, most significant for Mr. Screech’s immediate purpose, are 
analyzed in depth. Their close relationship with contemporary de- 
bates over the status of woman, their parallelisms with statements 
made by others in the period, are all made clear by judicious citation 
from sixteenth-century texts. From Mr. Screech’s point of view, it is 
apparent that Rabelais wrote in a Christian context. Humbly aware 
of the divine origins and the fundamental goodness of Christianity, 
he was content to use his gifts in the context of right reason, revela- 
tion, and grace, seeking to further the course of providential wisdom, 
not to thwart it. This ‘arduous morality’ is not out of place in high 
comedy, such as we find in these novels. 

All this, of course, puts Mr. Screech among the increasing number 
of those modern scholars who are quietly repudiating much of the 
interpretative theorizing of Abel Lefranc and some of his school. 
Disagreement with the editors of the quarto critical text is voiced 
discreetly here and there; these judgments, added up, indicate a new 
outlook, amusingly understated when Mr. Screech suggests in a foot- 
note that it is to be regretted that V. L. Saulnier’s Dessein de Rabelais 
does not pay more attention to the basic religious relationships which 
underlie Rabelais’ philosophy. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Screech has a case which deserves to 
be discussed further. For good reasons or bad, French scholarship has 
not always paid adequate attention to the positive contribution made 
by the Old and New Testaments and the Fathers of the Church to 
Rabelais’ thought. He has been so completely adopted by the ration- 
alists that the complex integrity of his religious philosophy has been 
neglected if not entirely unperceived. Thus the student of Renais- 
sance Evangelicalism has had little incentive either to work through 
the secondary material on Rabelais or to turn with more than an idle 
eye to the novels themselves. The originality of Mr. Screech’s work 
lies largely in bringing an understanding of liberal Protestantism to 
the liberalism of the Renaissance Catholic that Rabelais was, and in 
recognizing and appreciating Rabelais’ effort to find a new path be- 
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tween new and old without destroying the institutional framework 
of the old or sacrificing the insights gained through the new learning 
of humanism. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY Harcourt Brown 


Pierre de Ronsard. CEuvres completes, volume xvu. Edition critique _ 


par Paul Laumonier; révisée et complétée par I. Silver et R. Lebégue. 
Paris: Librairie Marcel Didier, 1959-60. (Textes Frangais Modernes.) 
xxv-+444 pp.; 3 parts of xxv-+94, 269, and 79 pp., respectively. 
Paul Laumonier’s masterly Ronsard edition is nearing completion. 
In his modest Avant-Propos (xvu, part 1), Professor Silver pays appro- 
priate respect to the collaborators of this notable Franco-American 
project, undertaken at the invitation and with the help of the great 
scholar’s widow, Mme. Paul Laumonier, ‘l’approbation cordiale’ 


(p. xxiv) of Abel Lefranc and Henri Chamard, and ‘guidé par les _ 


précieux conseils de M. Raymond Lebégue’ (p. xxiv). 

Scholars will appreciate Professor Silver’s skill and sound scholar- 
ship in maintaining the high standards established in the preceding 
volumes of this edition. The text, consisting of the material new to 
the fifth collected edition (1578), is based mainly on Professor Lau- 
monier’s own Mss; the remainder is derived from films of the Paul 
Laumonier Collection of Ronsard Microfilms established by I. Silver 
for the Library of Congress. The variants, intended to facilitate com- 
prehension of Ronsard’s successive intentions, are based on ‘des 
formes quasi diplomatiques des éditions collectives de 1578 et de 
1584 (p. xxv), of Vaganay and Laumonier-Lemerre, as well as a 
volume from Professor Laumonier’s own library for the 1587 edi- 
tion. The notes, ‘la partie la moins achevée du manuscrit’, were 
obviously and expertly designed to carry out Laumonier’s intentions. 
Professor Silver, who had to interpret the late scholar’s notes as well 
as marginal comments in a Lemerre and a Blanchemain volume, 
strove successfully ‘a ne rien ajouter du mien quand il était possible 
de me servir de la parole du maitre’.1 


1 May we suggest as possible source for sonnet xi, . . . Helene, ‘Passant dessus la 
tombe, ou ta moitié repose,’ Part 1, p 279, Dioscoride’s epigram No. $3 and perhaps 
No. 193, Grk. Anthol., v, and for sonnet 1, Les Amours Diverses, ‘Ma Dame, je me 
meurs abandonné d’espoir’: Part 0, p. 329, Macedonius the Consul’s epigram, Grk. 
Anthol., v, No 225, bears a resemblance perhaps little less striking than the indicated 
(p. 330, n. 2) chanson ‘Secourez moy, ma Dame...’ by Cl. Marot. 
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The literary historian has reason to be grateful for a definitive text 
of Ronsard’s later works—volume xvut holds the promise, among 
others, of his moving Derniers vers—and all amateurs of fine poetry 
seasoned and mellowed by ‘humaine condition’ will appreciate the 
astral determinism of Les Estoilles (Part 1), the vicarious sincerity of 
the verses Sur la Mort de Marie (Part 1) and the Sonets et Madrigals 
pour Astrée (Part m1), and, especially, the justly famous Sonets pour 
Helene. 

Some points of literary history remain, of course, open to debate, 
though Professor Laumonier’s concise (pp. v-xvi), erudite, and fair 
Introduction does much towards establishing an objective Etat présent. 
Thus he maintains (pp. xi-xiii) in the light of testimony by Binet, 
Bassompierre, Pierre de l’Estoile, and others, that Ronsard originally 
wrote his Sonets . . . pour Astrée—she was Francoise Babou, dame 
d’Estrées—for his friend Béranger du Gast, and (pp. xiii-xv) that he 
composed the Sonets pour Helene between 1569 and 1574 for personal 
reasons and probably not at the request of Catherine de Médicis. A 
note by Professor Lebégue (p. xv, n. 4) with additional bibliography 
on the ‘debate’ suggests that the solution is not yet at hand. 

And the amateurs will now be able to see better the multi-faceted 
genius of Ronsard: the gradual, fortunately incomplete malherbiza- 
tion of his style; the persistent anti-platonic, essentially gaulois under- 
current of his work (e.g. “Ode au Roy Charles’ or sonnets XLI or XLII 
of the Helene poems); the parallel neo-petrarchism of his desportesian 
rivalry compensated for by his fortuitous regression to the more sim- 
ple lyric inspiration of the Greek Anthology paired with a middle- 
aged Musset’s frequent awareness of the flight of time as well as the 
loss of his current mistress. 

We can only hope that the final volumes of the edition will meet 
the high standards of this excellent volume. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY Henry Hornik 


Gordon Donaldson. The Scottish Reformation. (Based on the Birkbeck 
Lectures at the University, Cambridge, 1957-58.) New York-Lon- 
don: Cambridge University Press, 1960. vili+-242 pp. $5. 

In this independent study of the sources of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion, Dr. Donaldson has given to the writer of the book’s jacket the 
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opinion that the commonly held ideas of the movement are almost 
entirely erroneous and that here at last we have a truly historical ac- 
count. The author himself avoids comparison of his work with that 
of his predecessors and appears to be only modestly conscious of the 
degree of originality with which he treats the sources. The chief point 
of emphasis lies in the basic difference he discerns between the pattern 
of church government that emerged in 1560, described as ‘congrega- 
tionalism tempered by episcopacy and Erastianism’ (p. 147), and that 
which took shape under the leadership of Andrew Melville about 
thirty years later. The latter was made the law of the nation in 1592, 
in what is called ‘the first statutory presbyterian constitution’ (p. 223). 

Many points of relationship and comparison with aspects of the 
ecclesiastical history of England during the period are introduced in 
course of the presentation of this view. Our author sees in the pre- 
Reformation secularization of church property in Scotland, counte- 
nanced by Pope Clement vu and continuous after his time, and in the 
growth of hostility or indifference to the Papacy phenomena com- 
parable to the more abrupt changes introduced by Henry vu and 
approved by Englishmen. The ‘privy kirks’ voluntarily formed in 
anticipation of the national reform had an elected ministry consisting, 
in the words of Knox, of “overseers, elders and deacons’, and this 
scheme is somewhat vaguely considered to be similar to that adopted 
in churches of Anglican refugees abroad in Mary’s time. In a chapter 
on ‘the unstable situation, 1560-1567’ Dr. Donaldson thinks some of 
the bishops of the old order might have been won over to the Refor- 
mation, but adds: ‘It is hard to imagine Knox accepting John Hamil- 
ton as a colleague, just as it is hard to imagine that Bonner, had he 
chosen to conform, would have been acceptable to the ultra-protes- 
tants of England’ (p. 58). The longest chapter in the book (ch. vii), 
is entitled “Conformity with England, 1567-73’. What it illustrates is 
not conformity with the Elizabethan settlement in its larger aspects 
but certain points of apparent imitation. When the ministers, finding 
themselves in unrelieved poverty, laid claim to the succession to the 
benefices held under the old system, this plan is called ‘the imitation 
of Anglican practice and the taking over of the existing structure of 
the church’, and when this became the policy of the government in 
1566, it was understood that ‘the old structure, instead of being sub- 
verted, was to be utilized’ (pp. 151-152). But surely this was a very 
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limited phase of ‘the old structure’, and it remains doubtful how far 
anyone in Scotland was conscious of the imitation alleged. There 
seems more substance in the statement that ‘deliberate imitation’ is 
recognizable in the Scottish statute enforcing acceptance of the Con- 
fession of Faith of 1560, drawn up in January 1572, nine months after 
the Elizabethan statute requiring subscription to the Articles. Mor- 
ton, already a power in the realm though not yet Regent, was un- 
doubtedly under English influence. But Morton’s legislation, in de- 
priving of their benefices all nonsubscribers to the Confession, was 
not destroying but confirming the work of 1560. Again, we are told 
that ‘there was no word of presbytery’ in the Second Book of Disci- 
pline. One may regret that chapter vii of that book, on the four kinds 
of ‘elderships’, is not more amply explained. At this point our author 
might profitably have exchanged opinions with earlier scholars. He 
does not hold that the “elderships’ had nothing to do with the origin 
of presbyteries, nor does he dissociate them from the ‘exercises’ that 
were prescribed in the First Book of Discipline. It may still be argued 
that the development from the provisions of 1560 was a natural one 
in this respect, though nobody would contend that it was inevitable 
or that it was contemplated from the first. 

We are indebted to Dr. Donaldson for a highly interesting study, 
marked not so much by the utilization of new materials as by fresh 
examination of the sources used by previous writers, and the pursu- 
ance of a thread of interpretation well worth our attention. 

EAST MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT John T. McNeill 


Cecil Roth. The Jews of the Renaissance. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, 1959. 380 pp. Illus. $5. 

Jewish settlements in Italy extend as far back as the second century 
before the Christian era and it is assumed that their point of origin 
were the envoys that the Maccabean Jonathon (144 BCE) sent to 
Rome. The first general expulsion of the Roman Jews took place 
under Tiberius (19 cz), but a few years later a new community was 
already formed. Jewish communities then grew up in Naples, Ostia, 
in the province of Venetia, Genoa, Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, and 
Milan. There are scatterings of grave inscriptions in other sections of 
Italy, primarily in the south. 
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In southern Italy and Sicily, the Jews enjoyed complete equality 
under the Norman rule, and by the ninth and tenth centuries we hear 
of Talmudic Schools, as well as those of scientific learning in which — 
Jews participated. Frederick of Hohenstaufen had a Jewish teacher, | 
and the situation in Italy was such that although Church canonical 
laws were strictly enforced in Europe, they were scarcely observed 
in Italy. 4 

By that time, Rome was the center of Jewish intellectual life, and 
prominent physicians, Biblical exegetes, and poets, including Im- 
manuel ben Solomon and Colonymus ben Colonymus, lived and 
worked in that city. . 

Papal decrees of Innocent m1 and Benedict xm, repealed by Mar-_ 
tin v, and renewed by Eugenius Iv were issued again and again, but 
observed nowhere less than in Italy. The commercial interests of 
Venice, Florence, Pisa, and Genoa required consideration for their 
Jewish merchants and they thus disregarded papal limitations. At the 
same time, a growing interest in the Hebrew language caused the 
Christian scholars to make a more friendly advance to the Jewish 
savants. Pico della Mirandola and Cardinals like Egidio da Viterbo 
and Domenico Griminiand many others had themselves been initiat- 
ed into Hebrew law by learned Jews. Many Jews studied medicine 
and natural sciences at the Italian universities, and the newly-revised 
philosophies found enthusiastic disciples in Elijah De Medigo and 
Leone Ebreo. The latter’s work, Dialoghi di Amore, was one of the 
most popular works of the Renaissance. 

There was influx into Italy of the Jewish refugees from Spain, 
most of whom were absorbed in Rome, Naples, Ancona, Venice, 
Ferrara, and Padua. These immigrants brought with them the high 
culture of the Spanish Golden Age, and despite the introduction of 
the Inquisition into Italy, the first sign of which was the expulsion of 
Jews from Naples, there were constant Jewish participants in the 
Italian Renaissance. Azariah dei Rossi of Mantua, the savant Abra- 
ham Colorni, and the mathematician Mordecai ben Abraham Finzi, 
as well as the physicians David Pomis and Jacob de Lattes illustrate 
the continuing tradition of Jewish learning in Italy during these dark 
days. And the work of translators like Hillel of Verona, Jacob Man- 
tino, and others, in bringing the literature of the Arabic world in new 
Latin translations to Italy, was to be a source of renaissance. Jews 
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reciprocated by translating Latin works into Hebrew, and spreading 
the new humanism into Italian Jewish communities. 

The anti-Jewish policy of Paul rv and Paul v, which limited Jewish 
residents to Rome, Ancona, and Avignon, only drove Jews to Pisa, 
then under the benevolent governorship of Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga. 
Jews driven out of Milan when it was under Spanish rule in 1597 
went to Mantua, Verona, and Padua. 

It was under these circumstances that the Renaissance in Italy 
affected Jewish life. The preaching of the Franciscans against the 
Jews, supported by the decisions of Lateran Councils, was to remain 
a nominal hindrance to complete acceptance of the Jew, but as 
against this was the rising urban capitalism, the growing humanism, 
and the secularization of the Papacy that was to be initiated by Six- 
tus Iv in 1471. The 9,000 Jews who made their way to Italy from 
Spain were able to integrate themselves at various levels in the many 
city-states, and if the general well-being of Italian Jewry during the 
heyday of the Renaissance did not imply unbroken creative continu- 
ity, there were comparatively few moments of extreme opposition. 
Being driven out of one city-state meant being accepted by another, 
and Jewish communities thrived under the favorable circumstances 
afforded them by their new hosts. 

When the Venetian government ordered the Jews to be concen- 
trated in the Old Foundry, or Ghetto Vecchio, the name and princi- 
ple ultimately spread throughout Italy, and figuratively, throughout 
the world, as the designation of the Jewish quarter. 

An interesting feature of the acceptance of the Jews into the social 
and economic life of Italy during the Renaissance was the acceptance 
of Italian customs. A knowledge of music and dancing was consid- 
ered as an integral part of the education of any Jewish child, boy or 
girl. The clerical authorities objected to this, but parents were not to 
be denied the pleasure of having their children participate in the 
Renaissance version of enjoyments. It may be mentioned that the 
habit of card playing swept through the Italian Jewish community to 
such an extent that several families were brought to the verge of ruin 
because of their great losses. Interest in music was more widely spread, 
and the court musician Salamone de’Rossi represents the height to 
which some Italian Jews could reach. And Dante’s contemporary, 
Immanuele de Roma, was at the forefront of his time as a poet. Jews 
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were equally active in the field of the theatre, and if Lorenzo da 
Ponte, Mozart’s librettist, is a figure of a later date, he had. good 
Italian Jewish precedence. In the field of medicine and science, the 
Jews were to play an equally prominent role, and one should not 
neglect to mention the introduction of the Caballah into Italian life, 
which was to influence Pico and Reuchlin. Both ‘studied’ the Zohar, 
the text of Jewish mysticism, and the Talmud, the commentaries on 
Jewish Biblical law, as did Viterbo. 

Even though the traditional Jewish disciplines centering around 
the study of the Talmud were not neglected, there is no question of 
the Italian influence even in these commentaries and original writ- 
ings. The Dialoghi di Amore of Leone Abrabanel is as Italian as it is 
Jewish, and the great majority of early Hebrew printed books were 
to come from Italy in a metaphorical as well as literal sense. The first 
complete edition of the Hebrew Bible and the five-volume Canon of 
Avicenna were to be first printed here. The Soncino Press was to be 
set up in 1483, and was to make Venice a haven of Jewish publication. 
Bomberg introduced his press in 1516 and for 300 years this press was 
to reign supreme in publications of the Talmud and correlative lit- 
erature. 

Cecil Roth has long held a distinguished place in the field of his- 
tory as an authority on Italian Jewish life, extending from the pub- 
lication of his doctorate, The Last Florentine Republic, in 1925, to this 
present expert summary of the participation of the Jews in the Italian 
Renaissance. He has combined with this knowledge an authoritative 
position in the writing of the history of Jews of England, and has thus 
been able to relate the two countries in terms of their respective Jew- 
ish communal histories. 

In this book he has placed every scholar interested in the Renais- 
sance in general, or Jewish history in particular, in his debt. The ease 
with which this book is written only serves to illustrate the vast store 
of knowledge which its author possesses, and from which he has 
given us some of the wine of historical research in excellent prose. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY Irving Levitas 
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Elizabethan Prose Translation, ed. by James Winny. London-New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1960. xxii+-151 pp. $3. 

Now that the series of Tudor Translations, first edited in the early 
1900's by Charles Whibley and W. E. Henley, is out of print, it is 
refreshing to have a new anthology of notable translations made in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

One regrets that Arthur Golding was not considered, since his 
works span the years from 1562 to 1595. His translations in verse may 
be indifferent good, but his prose is as faithful, as succinct and color- 
ful as that of any translator in this book, with the possible exception 
of Sir Thomas North. What is more, his output—his sheer bulk— 
exceeds that even of Philemon Holland, as the late Professor J. L. 
Wortham has pointed out. Other excellent translators passed over in 
the Introduction are such men as Thomas Bedingfield and Sir Henry 
Savile, along with the translators contained in Hakluyt and Purchas. 
But in a volume of modest compass choice is admittedly difficult. 

This reviewer is perplexed about the reading public to whom this 
book is directed: to the secondary schools, the common reader, or to 
college students? If to the last, though the modernization of spelling 
is justified, the footnotes are not: Mr. Winny often explains the 
obvious, as on pp. 26-27: ‘stifling: suffocating’; ‘alien: foreigner’; 
and fails to interpret such a phrase as “Theagenes, on whom was my 
care’ (p.-40). 

But the General Introduction troubles one most. The sharp dichot- 
omy between Scholasticism of the Middle Ages and the emancipated 
New Learning of Bacon is vieux jeu—as though there had been no 
skeptical and ‘liberal’ thought between Erasmus and Donne, ground- 
ed though these men were, and most of those intervening, in the 
traditions of scholastic philosophy. 

Equally disappointing is the very scant reference to translations of 
moral, edifying, and religious works—the works which comprise at 
least a third of all entries in the Short Title Catalogue of English Books, 
1475-1640: witness the many versions of Pre- and Post-Reformation 
‘Fathers’—not to mention a host of lesser divines whose ‘godlie and 
painefull’ sermons were often translated into a lively English prose or 
sometimes into a prose which is just plain dull. 

A brief bibliography would have been useful and reference might 
have been made to Professor F. O. Matthiessen’s scholarly Translation, 
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An Elizabethan Art (Harvard, 1931). Comparison is likewise invited 
with Judge A. F. Clements’s Tudor Translations: An Anthology (Black- 
well, Oxford, 1940). 

But lest the reviewer should be lumped with those barking Zoili 
who were so roundly berated in the epistles dedicatory of many 
Tudor-Stuart translations, let it be said that if this most readable book 
will stir up a better acquaintance with the translators represented in 
these excerpts and a knowledge of the way of the translator (which 
is hard), it will have more than fulfilled its editor’s purpose. 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA Harold H. Davis 


Edwin Honig. Dark Conceit: The Making of Allegory. Evanston, IIL: 
Northwestern University Press, 1959. x+214 pp. 

This ambitious book studies ‘the methods and ideas that go into 
the making of a literary allegory’. The approach is eclectic: a survey 
of the concept of allegory, forms of allegorical narrative, ‘the prob- 
lem for its makers’, its language and typical symbolic maneuvers, and 
its relation to the ideal in behavior and belief. The result is a some- 
times discontinuous, suggestive rather than complete, exercise in the 
history of ideas, psychological theory, and ‘new’ and ‘formalist’ 
criticism. 

For students of the Renaissance its main interest is Professor Honig’s 
use of The Faerie Queene as a reference for what he considers uni- 
versal in allegory and as a point of contrast with more modern alle- 
gorists. An analysis of the Red Cross Knight’s adventures illustrates 
typical analogical strategy, using action to illustrate states of mind; 
Spenser's mingling of patriotic romance, classical myth, and Chris- 
tian symbolism demonstrates the allegorist’s efforts to gain authority 
through the amalgamation of disparate, often anachronistic materials; 
the Red Cross Knight and Guyon illustrate how dreamlike states 
suggest return to the primitive (this notion needs more detailed treat- 
ment); and Book 1 typifies the allegorist’s cumulative development 
of multileveled symbolic meaning. Historically Spenser, Dante, and 
Bunyan contrast with later allegorists by starting with the abstract 
concept and moving towards the dramatically and psychologically 
concrete, while the Romantics and moderns have reversed the pro- 


cess, because, Professor Honig suggests, they have lost philosophical 
confidence. 
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Two things stand out in these observations: they are the common- 
places of Spenserian criticism and general intellectual history (the 
debt to C. S. Lewis is acknowledged and clear), and Book 1 of The 
Faerie Queene is stressed at the expense of the others. For Professor 
Honig, Books mi and vi slacken ‘into a series of isolated tales’. But 
Spenser's remark that his work is a ‘continued allegory’ might sug- 
gest a more vigorous consideration of the problems of allegorical 
continuity and encourage speculation about the means by which 
allegory may become something else. 

From a different angle Professor Honig does approach the border- 
line between allegorical and nonallegorical art, suggesting that Spen- 
ser's genius was to make good use of the familiar Renaissance dis- 
tinction between history and epic poetry: the poet’s chronological 
freedom permits him to orient and adjust his material according to a 
central symbolic vision, and in Spenser’s case tolerates the assimila- 
tion of an astounding variety of materials, traditions, and purposes. 
Thus allegory may be a freer, more inclusive type of fiction than 
nonallegory. 

But these remain only partially developed generalizations. One 
wishes that Professor Honig had worked with more inductive 
thoroughness, for the incompleteness of his discussion leaves his most 
exciting contributions to the theory of allegory hanging in mid-air. 
For example, his treatment of the mingling of fantastic and realistic 
techniques—crucial in every major allegorist from Dante to Joyce— 
might have benefited from closer textual scrutiny and might have led 
to consideration of the shorter poem and the symbolic drama, forms 
which he largely neglects. Nevertheless, one may be grateful for an 
outline of an important aesthetic problem, for this book reaches well 
beyond the barren and ubiquitous notion that allegory is merely 
extended metaphor. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS Robert L. Montgomery, Jr. 


Paul Oskar Kristeller. Latin Manuscript Books Before 1600. A List of 
the Printed Catalogues and Unpublished Inventories of Extant Collections. 
New York: Fordham University Press, [1960]. xxii+234 pp. $4.50. 

All who have worked with early manuscripts know the extreme 
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difficulty of finding information concerning almost all but the largest 
collections. It is often impossible to discover whether any catalogue 
exists, printed or in manuscript form. Professor Kristeller’s patient 
and exhaustive compilation provides a guidebook that every travel- 
ing scholar will wish to have in his briefcase and every stay-at-home 
on his study desk. 

The present volume represents an enlargement and consolidation ~ 
of two very useful lists published by Professor Kristeller in Traditio in 
1948 (VI, 227-317) and 1953 (IX, 393-418). In the first of these, print- 
ed works were listed in three groups designated by the compiler as 
follows: (a) ‘general works giving primarily bibliographical or sta- 
tistical information about manuscript collections’; (B) ‘catalogues 
that cover libraries in more than one city’; and (c) ‘catalogues of in- 
dividual libraries, arranged alphabetically by cities’. The second 
instalment listed unpublished catalogues and handlists existing only 
in manuscript. The new arrangement preserves groups A and B but 
merges into a single list the unpublished catalogues and the printed 
ones formerly set apart as group c. This is naturally a great conven- 
ience, as are also the plentiful cross references which cover, among 
other things, the migration of collections, changing place names, and 
the inclusion in groups A and B of information pertinent to group Cc. | 
The scope of the work is world wide. 

Professor Kristeller has actually examined a large proportion of the 
catalogues he lists. He locates American libraries where many of 
them can be consulted (only one library per title, as this is not a cen- 
sus), and he carefully indicates those he has not been able to see. He 
has added greatly to the coverage, bringing his listings up to date to 
an extent that includes European catalogues published in 1959. The 
two instalments in Traditio, with apparatus, occupied 117 pages; the 
present compilation contains 250. Although the new volume con- 
tains slightly fewer entries per page, the growth is obvious and im- 
pressive. Renaissance scholars will note with interest that Professor 
Kristeller has included catalogues of Italian codices, though other- 
wise limiting himself to Latin manuscripts. There is no index, but for 
most purposes none is needed, as all three sections are self-indexing. 

In short, this is an indispensable handbook for manuscript studies 
in the medieval and Renaissance periods, admirable alike for inclu- 
siveness and compactness. It should be kept up to date, and one hopes 
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that Professor Kristeller will have both opportunity and inclination 
to continue it. 

THE HOUGHTON LIBRARY W. H. Bond 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Italian Renaissance Studies: A Tribute to the Late Cecilia M. Ady, ed. 
E. F, Jacob. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1960. 507 pp. 41 ill. $12.50. 

This is a garland of distinguished essays by eighteen of the best- 
known English scholars in the field. It opens with ‘An Approach to 
the Renaissance’, by E. F. Jacob, which constitutes an able survey of 
the last fifty years of Renaissance scholarship. This is followed by a 
survey of ‘Italy and Barbarian Europe’ by Denys Hay, who traces the 
concept of the ‘barbarian’ from ancient Greece to sixteenth-century 
Italy. Roberto Weiss provides a survey of ‘Italian Humanism in 
Western Europe: 1460-1520’, including France, Germany, and 
Spain as well as England. J. R. Hale writes on “War and Public Opin- 
ion in Renaissance Italy’, giving an illuminating account of the ad- 
justments of the public conscience to conditions in Italy after 1494. 
L. F. Marks gives us an account of “The Financial Oligarchy in Flor- 
ence under Lorenzo’, its organization and relation to the state. Nico- 
lai Rubinstein writes on “Politics and Constitution in Florence at the 
End of the Fifteenth Century’; and D. M. Bueno de Mesquita, in his 
account of ‘Ludovico Sforza and his Vassals’ dealing with the same 
period, makes a neat contrast in his account of the feudal conditions 
in Piacenza in the same period. A third study of the last years of the 
fifteenth century, by P. J. Jones, describes “The End of Malatesta Rule 
in Rimini’. Peter Partner supplies an account of ‘The “Budget”’ of the 
Roman Church in the Renaissance Period’ from about 1429 to about 
1525. E. H. Gombrich contributes a study of “The Early Medici as 
Patrons of Art: A Survey of Primary Sources’, which illuminates the 
influence of the patron’s taste on commissioned works. There is a 
study by Edgar Wind of ‘Maccabean Histories in the Sistine Ceiling’ 
and their indebtedness to the illustrations in the Malermi Bible. Sir 
Maurice Bowra writes on ‘Songs of Dance and Carnival’ in Italy, 
and John Sparrow gives us a substantial essay on ‘Latin Verse of the 
High Renaissance’. C. Grayson writes on “Lorenzo, Machiavelli and 
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the Italian Language’. C. A. J. Armstrong contributes a study of “An 
Italian Astrologer at the Court of Henry vu’. Charles Mitchell writes 
on ‘Archaeology and Romance in Renaissance Italy’; John Hale 
contributes a biographical note on Dr. Ady; and Rosamond Leys 
(Mrs. R. J. Mitchell) provides an index. Asa whole the volume illus- 
trates the rich variety of Italian civilization in thelate fifteenth century. 

J. W.B. 


William Shakespeare. King Lear edited by George Ian Duthie and 
John Dover Wilson, in The Works of Shakespeare edited by John 
Dover Wilson. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1960. 
lxix+-300 pp. $3.50. 

There can be no ‘definitive’ edition of King Lear in the present 
state of our knowledge, but G. I. Duthie has spent more time and 
thought on its textual problems than any other scholar, and his work 
commands gratitude and high respect. His present text improves 
upon that of his imposing edition of 1949, and in its annotation J. D. 
Wilson has played a minor but constructive part. 

One can imagine nothing more fair-minded than Mr. Duthie’s re- 
view of the complex and sometimes contradictory theories concern- 
ing the copy for the quarto of 1608 and the relation between the 
quarto and the improved folio text, and one must agree with his 
conclusion, ‘In the case of this play, eclecticism is obviously necessary; 
and the judgements of individual editors will differ.’ Eclecticism 
may have been carried slightly further than need be, on occasions 
when Mr. Duthie departs from the chosen folio text because of 
literary preference for quarto readings, but he always gives his rea- 
sons and these reasons are usually cogent. 

For one defect in the edition Mr. Duthie is not ultimately respon- 
sible. The introduction of descriptive stage directions and indications 
of place is in conformity with the practice of the ‘new Cambridge’ 
edition as a whole. Such interpolations seem more quaint and intru- 
sive as time passes. Why must we read that “Lear returns distraught’ 
when his every word proclaims the fact and when he rarely returns 
or ‘rushes forth’ in any other way? A heading ‘The open country’ for 
Edgar’s entrance at Hi, ili, is defended in a desperate note: ‘. . . a fresh 
location is better in a text for modern readers. . . .. One wonders 
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what “modern readers’ the editors can have in mind, or how any 
readers can profit from such a heading with Kent left sleeping on the 
stage. Is it easier to imagine the sleeping Kent wafted to the open 
country than to imagine Edgar hovering near his sleeping place? 

The critical introduction is deferential and high-minded, but not 
one of the strengths of the edition. It consists partly of a discursive 
roll-call of ‘characters’ and partly of attempts to mitigate the rigors of 
the tragedy. Since Lear is redeemed, the gods are just. Such criticism, 
focused upon Lear’s defects rather than upon his virtues and veritable 
crucifixion, tends to shrink the tragedy to the proportions of a hom- 
ily, and to obscure rather than illuminate its ultimate affirmations. 
Moreover it ignores what happens to Lear after his ‘redemption’. 
Mr. Duthie is troubled by this matter, but his concession *. . . the con- 
clusion of the play has indeed a sober colouring’, must be reckoned 
among the understatements of all time. 

When all deductions are made, this remains for the present the in- 
dispensable edition of the play. A stage-history (supplied by C. B. 
Young) and a glossary appear as in other volumes of the series and 
are valuable indeed. Best of all are the 136 pages of textual and criti- 
cal notes contributed by both the editors. Not all of these need be 
viewed as canonical, but anyone who has worked with this play, 
however humbly, will wish they had been available sooner. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY Alfred Harbage 


Thomas Morley. The First Book of Consort Lessons, 1599 & 1611. Re- 
constructed and edited by Sydney Beck. New York: New York 
Public Library Music Publications, 1959. $35. Paper, $25. 

Morley’s Consort Lessons are often cited in musical history books as 
being of great importance, but until the appearance of two of them 
in 1957, edited by Thurston Dart and published by Stainer and Bell, 
London, none of this collection was available in a modern edition. 
In addition to the actual musical content, the Lessons are important 
for a number of reasons. The publication is the first to specify the in- 
strumentation of the pieces, which are carefully written with the 
sonorities of the consort in mind. The instruments are “The Treble 
Lute, the Pandora, the Cittern, the Base-Violl, the Flute and the 
Treble-Violl’. This ‘broken consort’ was a peculiarly English com- 
bination and had close associations with the Elizabethan theatre. 
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Originally the Lessons appeared in two editions (1599, 1611). As 
was usual at the time, the music was contained in sets of part-books, 
very convenient for performance but unfortunately easily lost. In 
fact, it is extremely fortunate that it is possible to reconstruct the 
Lessons at all, for there is not a complete set of either edition known 
to survive. The treble viol and lute parts are missing from the first 
set and the lute, cittern, and bass viol parts from the later edition. This 
state of affairs is bad enough, but Rosseter’s collection for the same 
consort published in 1609 has fared even worse, for only the flute and 
cittern books, with a small fragment of the lute part, have survived 
in that case. 

It will be noticed that the lute part is wanting from both the origi- 
nal editions, and it is of course this that has been the major factor in 
holding up the modern publication of the music. Fortunately, there 
is a manuscript collection of part-books (incomplete) in the Cam- 
bridge University Library for the same consort of instruments, in 
which the lute book survives, and which contains nine pieces in com- 
mon with the Morley Lessons. This has been used by Mr. Beck where 
applicable and he has composed lute parts for all the other sixteen 
pieces, using the existing ones as guides and also referring to solo lute 
versions from other sources. His music is the result of much practical 
experiment in playing the pieces and lies very well on the lute. All 
this has of course been an enormous undertaking, and the story of the 
piecing together of the various sources, which took nearly thirty 
years, is told in a Foreword by Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith. 

Mr. Beck has himself written a very comprehensive Introduction 
to his edition, in which he puts forward the suggestion that the chief 
figure behind the enterprise of publishing the Lessons was Richard 
Allison, who also composed some of the more highly-developed 
pieces, and gives a good deal of convincing evidence. He also traces 
the development of the broken consort, arising out of accompani- 
ments for dumb-shows and jigs used not only in the theatre but also 
for royal festivities. 

After some twenty pages of historical considerations Mr. Beck 
goes on to discuss the instrumentation of the consort. He points out 
that the parts for the plucked instruments were written out in tabla- 
ture, and that this automatically precludes any substitution of other 
instruments for those specified. He then says that the parts ‘for the 
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treble viol and flute permitted some interchange with the violin and 
recorder. The alternates were so closely related to their counterparts 
in timbre and tonal resources that the use of one or the other did not 
materially alter the overall effect of the prescribed sonorities’. But in 
a footnote he alludes to one of the many contemporary descriptions 
of the coarseness of tone of the violin as opposed to the treble viol, 
which remarks would surely not have been made if the two really 
sounded so similar. Another footnote mentions the existence of 
‘Chests of violins’ in records of the time and the description ‘For viols 
or violins’ in some printed collections. But both of these refer to a 
whole consort of violins, which might well give an over-all balance 
similar to a whole consort of viols. This is a very different matter 
from introducing one member of the violin family into an already 
specified and delicately-balanced group of other instruments. The 
same thing applies to the flute part, with the added difficulty that it is 
by no means certain whether this was supposed to sound at written 
pitch or an octave higher. Even granted that the lower pitch was in- 
tended, were the sonorities of the bass flute and the bass recorder so 
similar? Eric Halfpenny in the Galpin Society Journal, xu, describes a 
bass flute of the time and says that its tone ‘is most striking, particu- 
larly in the lower octave, full and soft, yet with a surprisingly telling 
quality, quite unlike that of a contemporary bass recorder’. 

The layout of the edition, both as regards written and musical 
texts, is very well done. There is a full-color reproduction of part of 
the well-known Unton mural from the National Portrait Gallery, 
showing a masque in progress, accompanied by a broken consort of 
the same instruments as the Morley Lessons require. One slight defect 
is that there is no really full description of the instruments concerned. 
A footnote mentions the tuning of the strings (with an error in that 
for the lute, which should read G c fa d’ g’ ), but there are no detailed 
drawings, though the text is interspersed with a number of line 
sketches with no captions. The lute and viols may perhaps be familiar 
to potential purchasers of this book, but not the pandora and cittern. 

The previous criticisms have all been of a very slight nature, and it 
seems almost an impertinence to find fault with the result of such a 
huge undertaking. There does remain, however, one outstanding 
drawback to the volume, and that is its price, which puts it far be- 
yond the reach of most musicians. From a practical point of view one 
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copy of the score is uscless for performance, and the suggestion of 
Mr. Denis Stevens (Musical Times, September 1960) that separate 
parts might be made available is certainly worthwhile. The present 
reviewer would go further and put in a plea for parts in tablature for 
the lute, cittern, and pandora. At present there is a growing body of 
players of the lute who will be interested in performing the Lessons, 
all of whom will be familiar with the ordinary lute tuning and many ~ 
of whom will already play from tablature. These people will be in 
difficulties with the cittern and pandora if the music isin staff-notation, 
owing to their different tunings, whereas from tablature parts they 
could play directly with no trouble at all. This is the very reason why — 
tablature is so useful for this type of instrument. For study purposes - 
the transcriptions in the score would remain and thus both science 
and practice would be served. 

The music itself is delightful and deserves to be played more often, 
but unless something can be done about the price, it seems as though 
it is doomed to lie unheard on library shelves. 

ELY, CAMBRIDGESHIRE Ian Harwood 


Max Caspar. Kepler. Translated and edited by C. Doris Hellman. 
(The Life of Science Library, 36.) London-New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, 1959. 401 pp. $7.50. 

In the history of science, Johann Kepler occupies the node between 
traditionalism and empiricism. He worked consciously in the 
Pythagorean-Platonic tradition of an ordained cosmos, but he sub- 
jected the a priori laws to verification by actual observation. Kepler, 
with a strong mystic bent, began with the orthodox intention of re- 
vealing God’s design in harmonious nature; before he was through, 
he established the basic laws of celestial mechanics that led to New- 
ton’s universal machine. The two world-pictures, though not mu- 
tually exclusive, derive from diametrically opposed points of view 
and demonstrate the great change which occurred in man’s concep- 
tion of the universe during the seventeenth century. 

Kepler's critical position in the development of physics was gen- 
erally acknowledged even before E. A. Burtt’s Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of Modern Physical Science (1924). But almost all of Kepler’s 
numerous works remain in the obscurity of his Latin, and the greater 
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part of scholarly literature on Kepler has appeared in German. The 
only previous biography of consequence is the account in Latin 
which concludes Frisch’s edition of Kepler’s works (1871). Therefore 
English readers are extremely fortunate to have Max Caspar’s biog- 
raphy (first printed in 1948) now available in a careful translation by 
C. Doris Hellman. Professor Caspar, until his death in 1956, was edi- 
tor of Kepler’s Gesammelte Werke and knew intimately the immense 
corpus of Kepler’s writings and the myriad documents relating to his 
life. Caspar’s Bibliographia Kepleriana (1936) attests to his thorough- 
ness in research, which likewise endows every page of this biography 
with authority. 

The focus is on Kepler the man—the husband, son, and father— 
beset with financial and religious difficulties, faced with a series of 
unhappy choices. But there is ample attention to Kepler the thinker 
—the mathematician, astronomer, and religious controversialist— 
imbued with a devotion to truth and endowed with a speculative 
mind. Professor Caspar rightly insists upon two dominant themes in 
Kepler’s studies: the demonstration of cosmic order and the advocacy 
of Copernican heliocentrism. As a mathematician, Kepler was pleased 
with the simplifications suggested by Copernicus and eagerly fol- 
lowed them to their metaphysical conclusions. He was obsessed with 
the Pythagorean tenet that God discloses his grand design in numeri- 
cal relationships, and he set about to expound the mathematical har- 
monies in the world which accord with the Copernican system. Al- 
most as obiter dicta, he enunciated the three famous planetary laws. 

Professor Caspar comprehensively recounts Kepler’s speculation, 
with a not unkindly tendency to gloss over harebrained notions and 
to make the most of those hypotheses accepted by later scientists. For 
example, he argues a case for Kepler’s infatuation with the five regu- 
lar solids (pp. 61 ff.) and he elucidates the syncretism which underlies 
Kepler’s theory of universal harmony (pp. 266 ff.). In similar vein, he 
delineates Kepler’s dealings with a host of eminent contemporaries, 
most notably Tycho Brahe and Galileo. Since Kepler is the hero of 
the piece, others are likely to appear suspicious and contentious—but 
the final assessment of glory is probably just. 

This is an informative, humane book, which recreates the exuber- 
ance and doggedness of a very great Renaissance mind. And all is 
secured confidently in its historical context, so that there are inciden- 
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tal insights into the contemporary education of the natural philoso- 
pher, the delimiting effect of the Counter Reformation on academic 
freedom, and the importance of royal patronage for scientific inves- 
tigation. We owe Miss Hellman a genuine debt of gratitude for 
bringing such riches to our little room. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY S. K. Heninger, Jr. 


John P. Cutts. Seventeenth Century Songs and Lyrics. Collected and 
edited from the original music manuscripts. Columbia: University 
of Missouri Press, 1959. 1x-+460 pp. $6. 

When Norman Ault collected material for his anthologies of Eng- 
lish verse in the twenties, he supplemented the large body of printed 
texts he consulted with hundreds of manuscript sources, yielding 
numerous unexpected treasures by the lesser poets ‘long since forgot- 
ten or anonymous’. In the Introduction to his Elizabethan Lyrics 
(1925), he remarks that ‘the searchers in old music books and other 
manuscripts of the period may still occasionally light upon poems of 
genuine merit which have escaped the vigilance of editors, and no 
less than ten [out of 640] of the lyrics included in this volume are, I 
believe, now printed for the first time . . .’. Thus Ault opened up a 
new field of investigation into the unpublished lyrics in contempo- 
rary song collections of which a considerable number have been 
‘discovered’ in recent years. Because the tremendous task of running 
down the authentic and original texts for his representative collec-_ 
tions of lyrics of the period was only part of a larger plan to illustrate 
the evolution of poetic thought, Ault could do no more than dip into 
a few of the manuscript song-books then available, and make a token 
selection. His pioneer work was nonetheless valuable. It is now being 
carried on with great energy and enthusiasm by the young British 
scholar John P. Cutts, whose interest in early theatrical music led him 
to examine a number of the hitherto unexplored manuscript song 
collections in some of our major English and American libraries. His 
studies and analyses of these sources, which have appeared in various 
literary and musical journals in the past eight years, lay the ground- 
work for the present anthology. | 

Dr. Cutts has managed to gather together, from twenty-eight 
music manuscripts in eleven institutions and from a few early printed 
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collections ‘now so rare that they are almost as inaccessible as the 
manuscripts’, over 400 songs and lyrics of the seventeenth century on 
a wide range of subjects, very few of which have been previously 
published, most of them being still unidentified. The quality of the 
poems chosen may not always be on the highest level; in fact, one 
wonders why he bothered to include some of them; but there are a 
sufficient number of gems to add substantially to the known litera- 
ture. If their authorship could be established—Dr. Cutts has made 
some progress in this direction and appeals to his readers to help— 
some new and perhaps significant personalities might be brought out 
and insight gained, particularly into the relationship between poet 
and musician of the time. For example, we already know that Henry 
Lawes had almost a monopoly on Thomas Carew’s poetry, his 
brother William on John Suckling’s, and both of them a penchant 
for Herrick’s verse—and that many of the leading composers of the 
day, among them Alfonso Ferrabosco, Robert Johnson, and Nicho- 
las Lanier set Ben Jonson’s poetry to music. It should be pointed out 
also that the majority of the musical settings in the manuscripts are 
anonymous, and that here too, Dr. Cutts has been busy collating, as 
well as attempting to date the manuscripts and to trace their prov- 
enance, in so far as it is possible at present to do so without tackling 
the larger problem of the history of each in relation to the whole 
group. 

Identification of the verses is often difficult because of the variation 
in the stanza order among the manuscript and printed versions, ren- 
dering a first-line index useless for the purpose. The compiler, how- 
ever, has relied upon stylistic considerations whenever possible to 
suggest the author of a text and occasionally resorted to spotting the 
writer from the position of the lyric in a series, the authorship of 
which is fairly recognizable. The notes give collations, alternate ti- 
tles, corrections, and some commentary, and the volume includes in- 
dices to subject, proper names, and, of course, first lines. The tran- 
scriptions and editing seem perfectly reliable: there is scrupulous 
regard for the original texts, even to the point of pedantry in follow- 
ing all the inconsistencies of spelling, capitalizations, abbreviations, 
and other orthographical peculiarities. Liberties are taken only in the 
matter of versification and repetition of words or lines. This is neces- 
sarily so, to account for musical license in the underlaying of the texts 
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and where there are no extra verses with the songs to serve as a guide. 
Suggested emendations appear in brackets and the manuscript source 
of each poem is given at the foot of the page for easy reference. Ex- 
cept for the opening and closing selections (the latter only a single 
line, appropriately, ‘Remember the ende for that makes An end of 
all thinges’), the lyrics are arranged in strictly alphabetical order (by 
first line) rather than chronologically, because of the uncertainty of 
dating. 

All in all, this is a most useful contribution which will supply 
authentic material and ideas for future anthologies. Some additional 
stanzas turn up in one source to poems which are incomplete in an- 
other, or in the printed song-books of Ayres by Ferrabosco, Dow- 
land, and Campion, and in the madrigal collections of Bateson and 
Porter. If the attributions of Dr. Cutts prove to be correct, we also 
have here some hitherto unknown lyrics by Herrick, Henry Hughes, 
Thomas Carew, Alexander Brome, Edward Waller, and William 
Strode. There should be many a pleasurable hour for some of us 
spent in solving the riddle of some 400 lyrics in search of an author. 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY Sydney Beck 


Roland Mushat Frye. God, Man and Satan. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960. 184 pp. $3.75. 

Unlike the historical scholar who might approach Milton and 
Bunyan from their past, Professor Frye works back to them from the 
present, content to take only their theology for his province. Of that 
theology he writes as a kind of Christian Existentialist, if we may 
risk a term both inexact and abused. 

When Milton—or Calvin or Ames—wrote a ‘marrow’ of divinity, 
he set down a system of topics and then set under each its appropriate 
places of Scripture. Professor Frye has entered the teachings of Mil- 
ton and Bunyan in his own two-part compendium of doctrine and 
discipline or theory and practice. Part 1, from Milton, supplies the 
structure of the Christian faith and Part 1, from Bunyan, the prag- 
matism of a faith that truly is by doing. 

The topics themselves originate in the divinity of Kierkegaard, 
Barth, Schweitzer, Donald and John Baillie, Niebuhr, Tillich, and 
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De Rougemont. These men inherit a catholic tradition stretching 
through Aquinas and Augustine back to the Scriptures. In this tradi- 
tion both Milton and Bunyan, laying aside for a time their private 
eccentricities, wrote their almost orthodox masterpieces, as Professor 
Frye reminds us by calling occasional witnesses like Hooker. By his 
emphasis and his formulations he makes them sound modern and 
therefore, he hopes, agreeable to modern ears. 

The stimulating insights sprinkled through his pages abundantly 
justify his book, with or without the rationalization. He cannot sup- 
pose that his book must stand or fall by his premise that, because 
people are nowadays reading Kierkegaard for his theology, they may 
just as well read Milton for his. He is unquestionably right in his un- 
spoken assumption that more new readers come to Milton or Bun- 
yan hungry for theology than come looking for aesthetic theory. He 
would have both writers read as our fathers read them—seriously, 
for instruction. The modern Christian can accept them exactly as he 
accepts the Bible, which adumbrates in images what cannot be ex- 
pressed or comprehended. Milton and Bunyan understood the Bib- 
lical method and imitated it, accommodating the supernatural to 
man’s finitude. Professor Frye makes some remarkably fine observa- 
tions on Bunyan’s stereoscopic literary method. 

In certain unguarded overstatements he neglects to add that not 
everything that Milton, Bunyan, and the Biblical writers said about 
God and the other world was meant as a figure of speech. In some 
respects they accommodated; in others they meant what they said. 
The hell that Satan carried around in his mind assuredly did not re- 
duce hell, for Milton, to a mental state pure and simple, even in 
Paradise Lost. Life everlasting began for Adam as soon as he believed, 
not because Milton wished to stress the paradise within at the expense 
of the paradise to come, but because he could afford to take the here- 
after for granted. Nobody is likely to believe seriously that Milton 
and Bunyan agreed with ‘modern’ Christians in all points. 

But because Christianity cannot change utterly in three centuries 
and remain Christianity, most of Professor Frye’s well-written com- 
mentary is valid and worth pondering. We may sample his pages 
tracing Milton’s analysis of evil. Satan’s revolt, a pretense to naked 
power without love, implies chaos. By denying creation Satan cuts 


himself off from all truth, isolates himself within himself, and finds 
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release only in his tyranny. Similarly, when Eve rebels against the 
only source of integrity, tension follows. Tension brings enmity, 
alienation, and isolation. No mere morality can shatter man’s loneli- 
ness, for all morality is concentration upon self. Only godhead emp- 
tying itself in love can cancel Adam’s affectation of godhead and re- 
store him to community. To men who accept the offer of love God 
promises new heavens and new earth, a distinctly human future of 
individual personality within a corporate community. 

If this sounds like our own theology, who can deny that it is 
Milton’s, too? 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE Howard Schultz 


Note 


On “The Poems of Galeatius Ponticus Facinus’, Studies in the Renais- 
sance, VI (1959), 94-128. Professor Giuseppe Velli of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, has kindly supplied the following infor- 
mation: A sonnet by Bembo is dedicated to Facinus in cod. ital. 1543 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris (f. 1077: cf. Mazzatinti, Inven- 
tario dei mss. italiani delle Biblioteche di Francia, u, $22) and in cod. 
Melb. Il, II, 75 (cf Mazzatinti, Inventari dei manoscritti delle Biblio- 
teche d’ Italia, vi, 185). The two Mss seem to be related. See also the 
Dionisotti edition of Bembo’s Rime, p. 291. Cod. Vat. Urb. 729 
has (f. 22”) a strambotto by Facinus: Non é per invecchiarsi amor né 
fede (published by Zannoni, Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei 
Lincei, ser. v, vol. 1, 1892, p. 632, n. 27). 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY J. FaG@aRichards 
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NECROLOGY 


John Farquhar Fulton, born November 1, 1899, died on May 29, 
1960, ending an active, varied, and distinguished career. From his 
student days, spent at Harvard and Oxford, he derived the multiple 
interests to which he devoted his talents and energies: medicine and 
medical history, book collecting, and bibliography. 

In 1929, two years after receiving his M.p. from Harvard, Dr. Ful- 
ton accepted the chair of physiology at Yale (becoming Sterling Pro- 
fessor in 1931). He was the author of over 200 scientific and medical 
studies, including a standard textbook on the physiology of the nerv- 
ous system. An ardent bibliophile, he amassed a splendid collection of 
medical and scientific texts; this collection, together with those of 
Harvey Cushing (his former teacher and close friend) and Arnold 
Klebs (a specialist in medical incunabula), was presented to Yale to 
become the basis of the Medical Historical Library. In 1951 Dr. Ful- 
ton became Sterling Professor of Medical History. Of particular note 
among his publications in this field are the bibliographies of Robert 
Boyle (1932), Sir Kenelm Digby (1937), Michael Servetus (1953), 
and of Girolamo Fracastoro’s poem Syphilis sive morbus gallicus (1935). 

Dr. Fulton was an inveterate traveler, visiting many and diverse 
areas of the globe either to do research, to lecture, or to attend medi- 
cal congresses. As a result, his circle of acquaintances was unusually 
wide and his correspondence voluminous. Honored with many 
awards, decorations, and degrees from governments and academic 
institutions, he was revered by his students, friends, and associates 
above all for his personal qualities: his lively and infectious enthusi- 
asm, his warm encouragement, particularly of younger scholars, and 
his bonhomie. 

Included among the many groups in which Dr. Fulton was active 
was the Renaissance Society, in which he was a Charter, Sustaining, 
and finally a Patron Member. He was a candidate at the time of his 
death for the seat on the council reserved for the History of Medicine. 

EASeD. 
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We learn with regret that Ludwig Bertalot died on August 27 in 
Weilmiinster (West Germany) after a long illness. He was one of the 
most learned students of early Italian humanism, and one of the great- 
est experts on Renaissance manuscripts. His numerous publications 
consist mainly of descriptions of manuscripts, text editions, articles 
and book reviews in German and Italian periodicals. They deal with 
a number of less known but interesting Italian and German human- 
ists, but also contain important contributions to the study of Dante, 
Petrarch, Barzizza, Traversari, and Bruni. He did not live to com- 
plete some of his major undertakings, such as the catalogue of a sec- 
tion of the Vaticani Latini that had been entrusted to him, or the 
critical edition of Leonardo Bruni’s letters which he had been com- 
missioned to do for the Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo. It 
is to be hoped that his widely scattered articles will be collected in a 
volume, and that his large collection of incipits of humanistic texts 
and of descriptions of mss will be made available through publication 
or microfilming. 

PLOukK 


Library News 


The Newberry Library Bulletin v, no. 4 (April 1960) sets forth an ac- 
count of its notable accessions for 1959 which include some eighty 
STC items. Among these are the Heber-Bateman-White copy of 
Stephen Batman’s The trauayled pylgrime, bringing newes from all partes 
of the worlde, 1569, and the Sir Thomas Brooke copy of John Le- 
land’s A learned and true assertion of the original, life, actes, and death of 
... Prince Arthure, 1582, in which Leland pays tribute to the learned 
Batman for having discovered ancient records listing King Arthur’s 
knights. By acquiring The laboryouse journey . . . 1549, the Library 
has now a full complement of Leland’s works. The second Book of 
Common Prayer, 1552, containing the rubric about kneeling at com- 
munion and consisting of 160 leaves rather than the more usual 184, 
joins company with the Library’s copy of the first prayer book of 
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1549. Elizabethan items include Thomas Lupton’s Utopian work, 
Siugila [aliquis] Too good, to be true. . . 1580; E. Nesbit’s Caesars dia- 
logue . . . 1601, setting forth a theory of the divine right of kings; 
William Parry’s A new and large discourse of the trauels of Sir Anthony 
Sherley . . . to the Persian Empire, 1601; and the first edition of Turber- 
ville’s translation of Ovid, 1567. 

Important sixteenth-century religious books include one of the 
earliest pre-Reformation German translations of the Psalms (Basel, 
1503); a Dutch translation of the Bible (ed. Nicolaus van Winghe, 
Antwerp, 1556); the editio princeps of Erasmus’ Paraphrases of the 
New Testament in seven volumes (Basel, Froben, 1522-24) and the 
first complete edition of his youthful Lucubrationes (Strassburg, 
Schiirer, 1515). 

Of satirical and polemical writings, the Library acquired three out- 
standing items: a collection of speeches satirizing the vices of the 
clergy by Paulus Olearius, De fide concubinarum in suos pfaffos (Strass- 
burg, ca. 1540); Ortwinus Gratius’ Lamentationes obscurorum virorum 
(Cologne, 1518), much less well known than the celebrated Epistolae 
obscurorum virorum; and Luther’s reply to Henry vu, Contra Henricum 
Regem Angliae (Wittemberg, 1522). 

Treatments of heresy include an anonymous but documented re- 
port of the strangling and burning of Anne Du Bourg in 1559 (La 
vraye histoire, contenant Tinique iugement . . . contre le fidele serviteur de 
Dieu, Anne Du Bourg [n.p.], 1561) and Jean Le Normant’s account of 
the handling of purported witches and magicians (Vera ac memorabilis 
historia de tribus energumenis in partibus Belgii . . . Paris, 1623; the Li- 
brary already had a copy of the French edition of the same date). 
Two additional works in the field of witchcraft and astrology are 
Deux traitez nouveaux ... le premier touchant les sorciers .. . (n.p., 1579) 
by Lambert Daneau and Mantice ou discours de la verité de divination 
par astrologie (2e éd. augmentée, Paris, 1573) by Pontus de Tyard. 

Important acquisitions of Italian works include the first edition of 
Boccaccio’s Fiammetta (Padua, 1472) and the second edition of Fazio 
degli Uberti’s Dittamondo (Venice, 1501), a poem in terza rima setting 
forth biographical, historical, and geographical information. Fran- 
cesco Bellafini’s De origine et temporibus urbis Bergomi (Venice, 1532) 
and C. Ghirardacci’s Historia di vari successi d’ Italia, e particolarmente 
della Citta di Bologna. .. 1321-1425 (Bologna, 1669) have been added 
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to the Library’s holdings of early Italian city histories. Camillo 
Agrippa’s Trattato di scienza d’arme (Venice, 1568) deals with a new 
style in fencing, and this second edition provides fine engravings, 
while Christoforo Sorte’s Osservationi nella pittura (Venice, 1580), 
‘one of the rarest sixteenth-century books on art’, offers valuable in- 
sights into Venetian landscape painting. 

Among new Dutch acquisitions are an early collection of proverbs 
in Dutch and Latin, the Proverbia communia (Gerard Leeu, Gouda, ca. 
1484) and two military treatises by Simon Stevin: Castrametatio and 
Nieuvve maniere van sterctebov door spilsluysen (Rotterdam, 1617). 

Additions in the field of French literature include the interesting 
Liber de quadruplici vita... (Lyon, 1507) by Symphorien Champier 
and two very rare items, Gabriel du Puy-Herbaut’s Theotimus sive de 
tollendis et expurgandis malis libris (Paris, 1549), which contains an at- 
tack on Rabelais, and Antoine Du Verdier’s Les omonimes. Satire des 
moeurs corrompues de ce siecle (Lyon, 1572). Reprints of Du Bellay’s 
works (Lyon, 1575, and Rouen, 1592), the first edition of the works 
of Alexandre de Pontaimery (1599), and the rare Cavalier parfait du 
sieur de Trellon (Lyon, 1605) enrich the Library’s holdings of six- 
teenth-century collected works. Historical texts include Jean Bouchet’s 
L’histoire et cronique de Clotaire premier . . . (Poitiers and Paris, 1527) 
and Achille Gassar’s Brief recueil de toutes chroniques et histoires . . . 
(Antwerp, 1534) which, in addition to the usual list of popes and 
emperors, cites the names of important humanists. 

The fields of politics and historiography received major attention; 
the “most important single acquisition’ is a volume of 360 copper- 
plates dealing with sixteenth-century political and military events by 
Franz Hogenberg. Other valuable additions include Gerardus Merca- 
tor’s Chronologia . . . ab initio mundi usque ad annum 1568 (Cologne, 
169), contemporary Italian and German translations of Jean Bodin’s 
La République, and the Collectaneae: Praefationes, Epistolae, Orationes 
of Pierre de La Ramée and Omer Talon (Paris, 1577). 

The Library also continued to make varied and numerous acquisi- 
tions in the field of music, including a fine copy of a rare treatise by 
Conradus de Zabernia entitled Opusculum de monochordo (Mainz, ca. 
1473). Consisting of twelve leaves of text, this tiny volume is printed 
in the type of the Fust and Schéffer 1462 Bible, and the whole is 
rubricated in red. Additional theoretical works include the Enchiridion 
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musices of Nicolas Wollick (Paris, 1512); two treatises by the printer- 
associate of Martin Luther, Georg Rhaw: Enchiridion, utriusque musi- 
cae practicae and Enchiridion musicae mensuralis (1538, originally printed 
1518 and 1520); a musically informative work in the form of a dia- 
logue is II Desiderio; overo, De’ concerti di varii strumenti musicali (Ven- 
ice, 1594), ascribed to ‘Alemanno Benelli’, a pseudonym of Ercole 
Bottrigari, a theorist, composer, and performer and a friend of 
Tasso’s. Thomas Morley’s A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall 
Musicke (London, 1597), also in dialogue form, is encyclopedic in 
scope and a delightful example of Elizabethan prose. Other English 
titles include Thomas Watson’s The first sett, Of Italian Madrigalls, 
Englished . . . (London, 1590), important for the development of the 
madrigal; Richard Allison’s The Psalmes of David in Meter (London, 
1599), which presents Sternhold and Hopkins in settings of tradi- 
tional ‘church tunes’; and George Wither’s paraphrase entitled The 
Hymnes and Songs of the Church (London, 1623), for which the great 


Orlando Gibbons composed sixteen melodies. 
ESS: Di 


Conferences 


CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will meet at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, April 27 to 29, 1961. E. Harris Harbison (Prince- 
ton) will be the main speaker on the 28th. On the morning of the 
29th a joint meeting will be held with the Judaeo-Christianity His- 
torical Studies group, Edwin Weltin (Washington U, St. Louis), 
president. Officers of the Central Renaissance Conference for the 
current year are: Carl S. Meyer (Concordia), President, and Lewis 
W. Spitz (Concordia), Secretary. Klaus Berger (U of Kansas) and 
James Rice (Stephens) continue as Regional Representatives to the 


RSA. 
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NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE on Renaissance Studies will 
meet April 22, 1961. All those interested should get in touch with 
Professor Mark Eccles, Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison 6. 


SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, 
March 10-11, 1961. Papers should be submitted to the Program 
Chairman, Fred E. Gaupp, History (Box 312, Southwestern Univer- 
sity). Patrick G. Hogan, Jr. (Mississippi State U) is President of the 
Conference. The Drama Department of Southwestern will present 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its 1960 
annual meeting October 29 at the Free Library of Philadelphia. Paul 
Oskar Kristeller (Columbia) spoke on “The Platonic Academy of 
Florence’ and Millard Meiss (Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton) on ‘Poetess and Painter(ess):’. Tea was served afterwards in the 
Rare Book Department, where an exhibit of illuminated manu- 
scripts and miniatures of the Renaissance was shown. (Albert H. 
Buford of Villanova is the Society’s representative in the conference.) 


RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA held 
its fifth annual meeting October 8, at the College of the Holy Names, 
Oakland. Reverend Sister Imelda Maria, President of the College, 
welcomed nearly 100 participants and Conference President Law- 
rence V. Ryan (Stanford) presided. 

‘Paradoxes of the Renaissance’ was the theme of the Conference. 
A. B. Chambers (California, Davis), presented ‘Man the “Arbor In- 
versa’: From Plato to the Renaissance’; Irving Lowe (U of San 
Francisco) read ‘John Donne: The Middle Way. The Reason-Faith 
Equation in the Sermons’; Hans Guth (San Jose State) read a paper 
on “Nature and Art in The Faerie Queene: Allegorical Implications 
of Artifice’. Each paper was followed by lively discussion. 

After a luncheon in the College dining room, the afternoon session 
opened with a combined paper and piano performance wherein Ed- 
ward Lowinsky (California, Berkeley), discussed and illustrated 
‘Virtuosity and Expression in Elizabethan Virginal Music’. Jay L. 
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Halio (California, Davis) presented ‘ “No Clock in the Forest”: 
Time and Timelessness in As You Like It’; Maria Rosa Lida de Mal- 
kiel (Stanford) studied ‘Cervantes’ Paradoxical Criticism of Owner- 
ship: His Antique and Renaissance Sources’. 

After a coffee break, George Huppert (California, Berkeley) spoke 
on “The New History of the French Renaissance’ and Velma Bour- 
geois Richmond (Holy Names) concluded the session with her study 
of ‘Rhetoric vs. Feeling: The Development of the Death Lament’. 

At the business meeting the nominating committee under the 
chairmanship of Alfred Neumeyer (Mills) presented the following 
slate of officers: President, Linda Van Norden (English, California at 
Davis); Vice-President, Aldo Scaglione (Italian, California at Berke- 
ley); Second Vice-President, Desmond Fitzgerald (Philosophy, U of 
San Francisco); Secretary-Treasurer, Richard Tansey (Art, San Jose 
State). The President and Vice-President are the Conference’s dele- 
gates to the Council of the Renaissance Society of America which 
will meet on Saturday, January 28, 1961. 

The success of the Conference confirmed the judgment that au- 
tumn is the better time for this meeting. Arrangements for the session 
were made by Sister M. Claire Madeleine, College of the Holy 
Names, and Desmond Fitzgerald, University of San Francisco. 


Pro fe cts 


PROFESSOR MORTON W. BLOOMFIELD, Department of English, 
The Ohio State University, is collecting incipits to Latin works of the 
Later Middle Ages and early Renaissance (roughly 1200 to 1500) 
dealing with virtues and vices in the broadest sense. He hopes to 
publish a fairly complete list sometime in the next few years. A pre- 
liminary list was published in Traditio x1 (1955), but the present col- 
lection contains over three times as many as those printed there. He 
would be grateful if any of the readers of RN would send incipits not 
in the Traditio list or corrections or additions (in the variants, manu- 
scripts, or titles) to it. He collects genuine incipits (not introductory 
rubrics) to both prologues or prefaces and to the main body of the 
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work, manuscripts in which the work is to be found, title and authox- 
ship indications if any. If the work begins with a Biblical or well- 
known quotation, the incipit should extend beyond the quotation. 
Any bibliographical references which list manuscripts of works of 
this nature will be welcome. 

Any work of an ethical cast, except sermons, would be welcome, 
including collections of exempla, moralized natural history, com- 
mentaries on the pater noster, ethical questions, treatises on confession, 
and so forth as well as treatises or poems on single vices or virtues or 
groups of them. All contributions will be gratefully acknowledged. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES has a grant from 
the Council on Library Resources to study the co-ordination of 
scholarly photocopying projects. 

The principal investigator will be Lester K. Born, Head, Manu- 
scripts Section, Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library of Con- 
gress. Dr. Born, who is actively involved in the preparation of the 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, served as co- 
ordinator of microreproduction projects for the Library of Congress 
from 1950 to 1956. He is the author of numerous articles in this area, 
including a “History of Microform Activity’ in the January 1960 issue 
of Library Trends. He will have the assistance of an advisory commit- 
tee and will be in consultation with interested constituent societies of 
the American Council of Learned Societies and others. His report is 
expected to be featured by proposals for general principles and stand- 
ards for photocopying projects and a discussion of the problems in- 
volved in foreign acquisitions. 

Co-ordination, it is anticipated, will lead not only to identifying 
those projects which promise the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber but may also identify those projects for which other activity such 
as indexing or cataloging of foreign collections of source materials 
can be recommended. 

The need for co-ordination is felt to be particularly urgent in view 
of the scholarly community’s increasing enthusiasm for microfilming 
projects. 
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NEW STUDY CENTER FOR ANGLO-DUTCH RELATIONS 


THE FIRST ORGANIZATION devoted to studying Anglo-Dutch 
cultural relations during the late Renaissance was formally opened in 
Leiden, The Netherlands, on October 6, 1960. Called the ‘Sir Thomas 
Browne Instituut’, it is a division of the University of Leiden, though 
it will receive some financial assistance from Anglo-Dutch businesses 
and agencies. It proposes to serve as a clearinghouse and study center, 
not a library, for cultural connections of a literary nature between 
England and the Lowlands from 1568 through the following eighty 
years, that is, during the period of the Dutch struggle for independ- 
ence from Spain. 

The originator of the institute and its first director is A. G. H. 
Bachrach, whose specialty is the Dutch diplomat to the Court of 
James 1 (and admirer-translator of Donne), Constantijn Huygens. 
Dr. Bachrach is known to students in The Netherlands as the author 
of an introduction to Shakespeare, Naar Het Hem Leek (i.e. As They 
Liked It). 

Professors from various universities serve on the advisory board. 
Besides professors from the Dutch universities of Leiden, Amsterdam, 
and Groningen, there are professors from Oxford (F. P. Wilson), 
Cambridge (Charles H. Wilson, Peter King), London (Theodoor 
Weevers, E. F. Kossmann, S. T. Bindoff, L. W. Forster, David Piper, 
J. H. Friederici), Toronto and Leeds (Douglas Grant). 

The institute will operate in three major areas. First, Dr. Bachrach 
and his staff are compiling a list of references in Dutch mss, archives, 
books, and pamphlets to English authors of the late Renaissance 
period who had close connection with Holland. This is a mammoth 
task, for according to the list given by J. F. Bense in Anglo-Dutch Re- 
lations from the Earliest Times to the Death of William the Third, pp. 
198-199, there were over fifty English authors in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries who spent time in the Lowlands. 
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News and Notes 


VOLUME VI (1959) of Studies in the Renaissance will have to be re- 
printed unless those members who do not have shelf space for their 
copies will return them to the office. We will gladly pay $1.50 per 
copy for the first fifty copies we receive and will return others, if we 
receive more than we can afford, which is most unlikely. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RENAISSANCE STUDIES, the Oregon Shake- 
spearean Festival’s educational complement, began its courses June 27 
under the direction of Dr. Margery Bailey. Profector for 1960 was 
Glynne Wickham, of the University of Bristol, whose three lectures 
were ‘Dramas of Worship’ on July 27, ‘Pageantry and the Stage’ 
July 28, and ‘Elizabethan Staging’ July 29. These lectures were open 
to the general public as well as to those attending the courses of the 
Institute. 


PROFESSOR LILY BESS CAMPBELL, one of the founder members 
of this Society, was honored in June with the Achievement Award of 
the American Association of University Women. 


IT IS VERY GOOD NEWS that a new printing paper, called “Perma- 
life’, has been invented by the Standard Paper Manufacturing Co. 
Moreover, it is described as ‘unexpectedly low in cost’ so that there 
can be little excuse for the continuing use of the inferior book papers 
which have characterized this century so far. 


NOTE Professor Randall’s book, The School of Padua and the Emer- 
gence of Modern Science, which many members ordered when they 
paid their dues last year, has been delayed by his illness and later by 
the death of the editor of English texts for the Italian printer. How- 
ever, page proof was returned over two months ago and copies 
should reach you very soon, if they have not already done so. 


PROFESSOR SEARS JAYNE represented the International Federation 
of Renaissance Societies and Institutes at the Eleventh International 
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Congress of Historical Sciences in Stockholm, where he read a paper, 
‘Colet and Oxford’. At the request of the Renaissance Society of 
America he had been given a travel grant from the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and he reports a very profitable trip, during 
which he was able also to do some research in England and to check 
his forthcoming book on Colet and Ficino against the manuscript at 
All Souls College, Oxford. 


FONDAZIONE GIORGIO CINI’S Centro di Cultura e Civilti held 
its 1960 meeting from September 10 to October 1 at Venice, on the 
Isola di San Giorgio Maggiore, on the topic ‘Umanesimo europeo e 
umanesimo veneziano’. Qualified students received a diploma. 
Among the scholars taking part were: Franz Babinger (Monaco), 
André Chastel (Sorbonne), Carlo Dionisotti and Roberto Weiss 
(London), Etienne Gilson (Académie de France), Lorenzo Minio 
Paluello (Oxford), Erwin Panofsky (Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton), Rudolf Wittkower (Columbia), Giuseppe Billanovich 
(Universita Cattolica, Milan), Stefano Bottari and Ezio Raimondi 
(Bologna), Eugenio Garin (Florence), Guglielmo De Angelis d’Ossat 
(Dir. Gen. Antichita e Belle Arti), Bruno Nardi and Mario Salmi 
(Rome), Sergio Bettini, Vittore Branca, Giuseppe Fiocco, Gian- 
franco Folena, Lino Lazzarini, Carlo Guido Mor, Rodolfo Pallu- 
chini and Pier Giorgio Ricci (Padua), Franco Simone (Turin), Pietro 
Zampetti (Venice). In addition to the lectures and conferences, visits 
to monuments and private and public art galleries were organized, 
both in Venice and Mantua, where there was a special Mantegna 
exhibition. 


Annali dell’ Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli, Sezione Ro- 
manza, for June 1960 published three articles in the Renaissance field: 
Edward Glaser (Michigan), “Tirso de Molina’s La mujer que manda en 
casa’; Barbara Reynolds (Cambridge), “Dante’s Tale of Ulysses’; 
Giuseppe Carlo Rossi (Napoli), ‘Andrés Bello traduttore di poesia 
italiana [on Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo]’. Giuseppe Carlo Rossi, 
via Gabriello Chiabrera 52, Roma, is editor. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SOCIETY 
AND ursTory has published a symposium on the Renaissance in its 
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Comparative Studies, 1, No. 4 (July 1960). Address: Mouton and Co., 
The Hague, Holland. The following papers appear: David L. Hicks 
(Columbia), ‘Sienese Society in the Renaissance’; Marvin B. Becker 
(Western Reserve), ‘Some Aspects of Oligarchical, Dictatorial and 
Popular Signorie in Florence, 1282-1382’; Hans Baron (Newberry), 
‘The Social Background of Political Liberty in the Early Italian 


Renaissance’. 


WILLIAM H. FITZHUGH, JR., M.D., of 1059 Cass Street, Monte- 
rey, California, reports his acquisition of a manuscript copy of an 
English translation of Loys le Roy’s French version of Aristotle’s 
Politics. The text is very close to the one printed in 1598 as by ‘LD.’, 
but it is not identical with it. Some words and spellings suggest that 
it is a substantially older version, made sometime between 1576 
when the second edition of Le Roy’s translation, with dedication to 
Henri m1, appeared, and 1598 when ‘L.D.’s’ translation was printed. 
The Ms came from the library of the Right Honorable John, Earl of 
Exeter, Baron Cecil, of Burghley House, Stamford, Lincolnshire, 
where it has been at least since the eighteenth century. Dr. Fitzhugh 
has generously expressed a desire to make his manuscript accessible 
to scholars. 


PROFESSOR DOMINGO RICART of the University of Kansas, author 
of Juan de Valdes y el pensamiento religioso europeo en los siglos XVI y 
XVII (Lawrence, Kansas, 1958, see RN xm, 2) has a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society to study in Europe and will concen- 
trate on the libraries of the two foremost Valdesians of the nineteenth 
century, Benjamin Wiffin and Luis de Usoz. He plans to edit Valdés, 
Las Ciento y diez Consideraciones divinas. 


NEW YORK RENAISSANCE CLUB (Gustave Reese, President; Philip 
Mayerson, Secretary) plans a series of meetings in 1961 and 1962 to 
discuss the later part and end of the Renaissance as seen in various 
disciplines. Three meetings in the first months of 1961 will be devoted 
respectively to the fine arts (with consideration of such special phases 
as mannerism, baroque, rococo), to classical and other learning, to 
science and philosophy. Later meetings are planned to deal with his- 
tory, with the romance literatures, with English literature. 
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Books Received 


Barbi, Michele. Life of Dante. Trans. and 
ed. by Paul G. Ruggiers. [Orig. pub., 
Florence, 1933, in book form as Dante: 
Vita, Opere e Fortuna.| Berkeley-Los 
Angeles: U of California Press, 1960. 
Translator’s notes, bibliog., note. x, 
132 p. Pap. $1.25. 

Bethurum, Dorothy, ed. Critical Ap- 
proaches to Medieval Literature. Selected 
English Institute papers, 1958-59. New 
York: Columbia U Press; London: 
Oxford, 1960. xii, 171 p. $4.50. [Fore- 
word by Prof. Bethurum; E. Talbot 
Donaldson, ‘Patristic exegesis in the 
criticism of medieval literature’, op- 
position by E. Talbot Donaldson, de- 
fense by R. E. Kaske, summation by 
Charles Donahue; Francis Lee Utley, 
‘Folklore, myth, and ritual’; Richard 
Hamilton Green, ‘Classical fable and 
English poetry in the 14th century’; 
Howard Schless, ‘Chaucer and Dante’. ] 
Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance. 
Travaux et documents, xxul, 3. Geneva: 
Droz, 1960. 469-652 p. ill. [Includes: 
‘Jean de Rovroy, traducteur des Strata- 
gemes de Frontin’ (fin), by R. Bossuat; 
‘Galliambic poems’, by D. A. Camp- 
bell; ‘Les relieurs florentins 4 Anvers’, 
by G. Colin; bibliog.] 

Bodnar, Edward W., s.J. Cyriacus of An- 
cona and Athens. (Coll. Latomus, 43.) 
Bruxelles-Berchem: Latomus, 1960. 
255 p. [A detailed account of Cyriacus’ 
travels, of the mss containing his notes, 
and especially of the Athenian inscrip- 
tions copied by him. With a rich bib- 
liography and ample indices.—?.0.x.] 
Boéthius, Axel. The Golden House of Nero. 
Some aspects of Roman architecture. 
(Jerome Lectures No. 5.) Ann Arbor: 
U of Michigan Press, 1960. xii, 195 p. 
109 ill. index. $15. [Handsome volume 
which also considers the influence of 


Roman town planning on the Italian 
Renaissance. | 

Bullough, Geoffrey, ed. Narrative and 
Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, III. 
Earlier English History Plays: Henry VI, 
Richard LI, Richard II. New York: Co- 
lumbia U Press, 1960. [London: Rout- 
ledge, Kegan Paul.] xvi, 512 p. chron- 
olog. table, bibliog. index to introds. 
$7.50. 

Butler, Sister Mary Marguerite. Hrotsvi- 
tha: The Theatricality of Her Plays. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 
Xviii, 234 p. notes, bibliog. $6. 

Campanella, Tommaso. De Homine. In- 
editi [sic] Theologicorum liber rv. Ed. 
by R. Amerio. (Ed. Nazionale dei 
Classici del Pensiero Italiano, Ser. m, 
Vol. 13.) Rome: Centro Internazionale 
di Studi Umanistici, 1960. 170 p. [An- 
other section of Campanella’s unpub- 
lished Theologica, based on a unique 
Ms preserved in the Archives of the In- 
quisition in Rome, from which other 
sections had been published before by 
the same editor in the same series. The 
Latin text is accompanied by an Italian 
translation on opposite pages.—?.0.K.] 

Campbell, Lily Bess. Scenes and Machines 
on the English Stage During the Renais- 
sance. A Classical Revival. (Repr. of 
1923 Cambridge ed.) New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1960. xii, 302 p. 15 
text figs. 8 pl. $7.50. 

Centro Internazionale di Studi Umanis- 
tici. Umanesimo e Esoterismo. Atti del 
V. Convegno Internazionale di Studi 
Umanistici, Oberhofen, 16-17 set- 
tembre 1960, ed. E. Castelli. Padua: 
C.E.D.A.M., 1960. 548 p. 23 pl. [A 
collection of papers prepared for the 
Congress of Humanistic Studies in 
Oberhofen on the subject of Renais- 
sance occultism. Cover general topics 
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such as astrology, Jewish mysticism, 
the Lullian art, symbols of wisdom and 
of the cosmic mother, and the esoteric 
interpretation of art in the 19th cen- 
tury. Moreover, there are monographic 
papers on Ficino, Philippus Callima- 
chus, Bodin, Champier, Vasariand Pos- 
tel, and texts of Agrippa of Nettesheim, 
Patritio Tricasso, Symphorien Cham- 
pier, Giannozzo Manetti, and Guil- 
laume Postel. The contributors include 
E. Garin, M. de Gandillac, G. Radetti, 
J. Zathey, Paola Zambelli, Paolo Rossi, 
M. Batllori, P. Mesnard, C. Vasoli, 
M.-Th. d’Alverny, I. Bergstro6m, M. 
M. Davy, F. Secret, and A. Chastel.— 
P.O.K.] 

Chang, H. C. Allegory and Courtesy in 
Spenser. (Edinburgh U Pubns. in Lang. 
and Lit., 8.) Edinburgh U Press, 1955 
[Distrib. by Quadrangle Books, 119 
W. Lake, Chicago. $4.50.] 256 p. 

Elliott, G. R. Dramatic Providence in Mac- 
beth. A study of Shakespeare’s tragic 
theme of humanity and grace, with a 
supplementary essay on King Lear. [Re- 
issue. See RN xu, 114-116 for review. | 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U Press, 
1958, 1960. xvi, 252 p. $5. 

Gilbert, Neal Ward. Renaissance Concepts 
of Method. New York: Columbia U 
Press; London: Oxford, 1960. xxvi, 
255 p. appendices, bibliog. index. $6. 

Hieatt, A. Kent. Short Time’ s Endless Mon- 
ument. The symbolism of the numbers 
in Edmund Spenser’s ‘Epithalamion’. 
New York: Columbia U Press, 1960. 
118 p. $3.75. 

Honig, Edwin. Dark Conceit; The Making 
of Allegory. Evanston, Ill.: Northwest- 
ern U Press, 1959. xiv, 210 p. index. 
$4.50. 

Kernan, Alvin. The Cankered Muse. Satire 
of the English Renaissance. New Ha- 
ven, Conn.: Yale U Press, 1959. xii, 
262 p. $5. [Yale Stud. in Eng., 142.] 


Meyer, Carl S. Elizabeth I and the Religious 
Settlement of 1559. St. Louis, Mo.: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1960. 182 p. 
index. $4.95. 

Ornstein, Robert. The Moral Vision of 
Jacobean Tragedy. Madison: U of Wis- 
consin Press, 1960. x, 299 p. index. $6. 

Peter, John. A Critique of Paradise Lost. 
New York: Columbia U Press; Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1960. x, 172 p. $3.50. 

Robertson, Donald. Mexican Manuscript 
Painting of the Early Colonial Period: 
The Metropolitan Schools. Yale U Press, 
1959. [See RN XU, 297; XM, 272.] [A 
detailed study of the artistic style of the 
preserved illustrated manuscripts from 
early Mexico. The author covers both 
the pre-conquest specimens and the 
various groups of early colonial manu- 
scripts, and points out the native and 
Spanish influences at work in the latter. 
This is the first book-length study of 
the subject. The handsomely printed 
volume is supplied with good illustra- 
tions, an ample bibliography, and an 
index.—P.0.K. | 

Satterthwaite, Alfred W. Spenser, Ron- 
sard and Du Bellay. A Renaissance com- 
parison. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U 
Press, 1960. xii, 282 p. index. $5. 

Sewell, Elizabeth. The Orphic Voice. 
Poetry and natural history. New Ha- 
ven, Conn.: Yale U Press, 1960. x, 
463 p. index. $7.50. 

Wiley, W.L. The Early Public Theatre in 
France. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U 
Press, 1960. xiv, 326 p. 27 ill. $6.75. 

Zacour, Norman P. Talleyrand: The Car- 
dinal of Périgord. (1301-64). (Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New ser., L, 7 [1960].) Phila- 
delphia: American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 1960. 83 p. notes, index. $2. [De- 
tailed examination of life and influence 
of this important prelate of Petrarch’s 
time and acquaintance. ] 
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Renaissance Books 


This list completes the bibliography of Renaissance books begun in 
the Autumn issue of Renaissance News [xm, 3, 271-282]. 


*Frye, Roland Mushat. God, man, and 
satan. Patterns of Christian thought 
and life in Paradise lost, Pilgrim’s prog- 
ress, and the great theologians. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton U Press, 1960. x, 
184 p. bibliog. index. $3.75. 

Gaillard de Champris, Henri. Les écri- 
vains classiques. Vol. 4 of Hist. de la lit- 
térature francaise pub. sous la dir. de J. 
Calvet. Paris: Del Duca, 1960. 448 p. 
22 NF. 

Getto, Giovanni. La composizione della 
Gerusalemme liberata. Lezioni del corso 
di letteratura italiana raccolte dal dott. 
Edoardo Sanguineti. Torino: A. Viret- 
to, 1959. p. 350. 

Granville-Barker, Harley G. & G. B. 
Harrison, eds. Companion to Shake- 
speare studies. (Doubleday anchor 
book.) New York: Doubleday, 1960. 
390 p. ill. Pap. $1.45. 

Guzzo, Augusto. Studi d’arte religiosa. I 
cristianesimo nel Paradiso di Dante. 
Pittori toscani e umbri. Il canto gre- 
goriano e Palestrina. Il gotico in Italia. 
Torino: Ed. di ‘Filosofia’, 1959. p. iv, 
144. 

Halliday, Frank E. Cult of Shakespeare. 
New York: Yoseloff, 1960; London: 
Duckworth, 1957. 218 p. ill. $5; 25/-. 

Harrison, G. B., ed. Julius Caesar in 
Shakespeare, Shaw, & the ancients. New 
York: Harcourt, 1960. Pap. $1.95. 

Harvey, John. Macbeth. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1960. v, 59 p. 2/9. [Notes & 
criticism. | 

Hegenbarth, Josef Zeichnungen zu fiinf 


Shakespeare-Dramen. K6ln-Berlin: N. 
J. Hoffmann, 1958. 307 S. Lw. 24.80. 
Hietsch, Otto. Die Petrarcaiibersetzungen 
Sir Thomas Wyatts. Eine sprachver- 
gleichende Studie. Wien-Stuttgart: 
Braumiiller, 1960. 220 S. Kart. 172’-. 

Hotson, Leslie. Shakespeare’s Wooden O. 
New York: Macmillan, 1960; Lon- 
don: Hart-Davis; Toronto: British 
Book Service, 1959. 335 p. ill. pl. 
$6.50; 30 /-; $7. 

Hubbell, Lindley W. Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Tokyo: Nanundo & Co., Ltd., 
2-5 Sarugaku-cho, Kanda, Chiyoda- 
ku, 1958. 245 p. 24/-. 

*Huckabay, Calvin. John Milton: a biblio- 
graphical supplement, 1929-1957. (Du- 
quesne Studies Philol. ser. 1.) Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Duquesne U Press; Lou- 
vain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1960. xii, 211 p. 
index. $6.25. 

Jans, Adrien. Frangois Rabelais, ce gour- 
mand de scavoir. Bruxelles: Brepols, 
1959. 21 p. 14 f.b. 

*Jewkes, Wilfred Thomas. Act division in 
Elizabethan & Jacobean plays, 1583- 
1616. Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String 
Press; London: Paterson, 1959. x, 374 
p. appendices, bibliog. sel. index. 
$6.50; 52 Via 

*Kristeller, Paul Oskar, gen. ed. Cata- 
logus translationum et commentariorum: 
mediaeval and Renaissance Latin transla- 
tions & commentaries. Annotated lists & 
guides. 1. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
U of America Press, 1960. xxiv, 249 
p. $7.50. [See RN xm, $51 for contents.] 

*—., Latin manuscript books before 1600. A 
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list of the printed catalogues & unpub. 
inventories of extant collections. (New 
ed., rev.) New York: Fordham U 
Press, 1960. xxii, 234 p. $4.50. 

*Kyd, Thomas. The Spanish tragedy. Ed. 
by Philip Edwards. (The Revels plays, 
gen. ed., Clifford Leech.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard U Press, 1959. Ixx, 
153 p. $3.75. 

LaFontaine, Jean de. Fables. Ill. de H. 
Dimpre et H. Blanc. Dessins en noir de 
Gotlieb. Paris: Charpentier, 1959. 193 
p. Ill. pls. en coul. Cart.; 2 NF. 

Lawrence, William W. Shakespeare’s 
problem comedies. 2nd ed. New York; 
Ungar, 1960. 259 p. $5. 

*Lindsay, Sir. David. Super Meldrum. 
Ed. by James Kinsley. (Nelson’s med. 
& Renaissance library, gen. ed., CS. 
Lewis.) New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1960. 121 p. notes. bibliog. glossary. 
$2. 

*Locke, Frederick W. The quest for the 
Holy Grail. A literary study of a 13th- 
century French romance. [La queste 
del saint graal.] (Stanford Stud. in langs. 
& lits., 21.) Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
U Press, 1960. 126 p. bibliog. notes. 
$3.50. 

*McNamee, Maurice B., s.j. Honor & 
the epic hero. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1960. xviii, 190 p. 
notes. index. $5.50. [Largely concerned 
with ancient & medieval philosophers; 
last two chapters deal with ‘Magna- 
nimity’ in Spenser & Milton. ] 

Macchia, Giovanni. Storia della letteratura 
francese dalle origine a Montaigne. Anno 
accademico 1957-58. Roma: Libr. ed. 
De Santis, 1959. p. 268. L. 2500. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo. La Mandragola e 
Clizia. Milano: Rizzoli, 1959. p. 144. 
lbp TiAl): 

Malagoli, Luigi. Corso sul Decameron. 
Anno accademico 1958-59. Pisa: Libr. 
goliardica, 1959. p. 104. L. 800. 

Mainenti, Pasquale. Miti letterari e verita. 
Milano: M. Gastaldi, 1959. p. 167. 
L. 700. [Deals with Dante, etc.] 


Manna, Anna M. La raccolta dantesca della 
Biblioteca universitaria di Napoli. Fi- 
renze: Olschki, 1959. 

*Miles, Josephine. Renaissance, 18th cen- 
tury & modern language in English poetry. 
A tabular view. Berkeley-Los Angeles: 
U of California Press, 1960. iv, 73 p. 
(Offset.) $1.50. [Introd., tables of text, - 
measures, proportions, major adjec- — 
tives, nouns, verbs, types of propor- 
tions, measures, for 200 poets; number 
of poets per era using words, with in- 
dication of order of innovation. ] 

*Mommisen, Theodor. Medieval and Ren- 
aissance studies. Ed. by Eugene F. Rice, 
Jr. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell’ WU) Press: 
London: Oxford, 1959. xili, 353 p. 
$5.75; 46 /-. 

*Morreale, Margherita. Castiglione y 
Boscan: el ideal cortesano en el renaci- 
miento espanol. (Anejos del Boletin de 
la Real Academia Espafiola, 1.) Ma- 
drid: Real Academia Espafiola, 1959. 
2 v. 289, 250 p. 

Nanny, Max. John Drydens rhetorische 
Poetik. Versuch eines Aufbaus aus sei- 
nem kritischen Schaffen. Bern: Francke, 
1959. xviii, 101 S. 12 sfr. 

Nardi, Bruno. Gli angeli che non furono 
ribelli ni fur fedeli a Dio. Alcamo: Ed. 
Accademia di studi Cielo d’Alcamo, 
1959. p. 24. L. 300. 

Orsini, Luigi. La vita di Dante. Ml. di 
Gustavino. Coperta di C. Galleni. 
Firenze: Marzocco, 1959. p. 91. 

Owl & the nightingale. Ed. by Eric Gerald 
Stanley. (Nelson’s med. & Renais- 
sance libr., gen. ed., C. S. Lewis.) New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1960. 210 p. 
bibliog. notes. appendices. glossary. $3. 

Pacelli, Carlo. Il canto XX XIII del Para- 
diso. Torino-Genova-Milano: S.E.L, 
1959. p. 35. L. 300. 

Padoan, Giorgio. L’ultima opera di Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio, le Esposizioni sopra il 
Dante. Padova: C.E.D.A.M., 1959. 
p. vili, 115. L. 1200. 

Palgen, Rudolf. Dante und Origines. 
Wien: Rohrer in Komm., 1959. 7’. 
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Palmieri, Enzo. Crestomazia della lettera~ 
tura italiana. 1: Dalle origini al quattro- 
cento. 7° ed. compl. rinnovata. Paler- 
mo: G. B. Palumbo, 1959. p. iv, 74. 
2250; 

Paratore, Ettore. I] canto XIV dell’ Inferno. 
Torino-Genova-Milano: S.E.I., 1959. 
p- 39. L. 300. 

Parrott, Thomas Marc, & R. H. Ball. 
Short view of Elizabethan drama. Wor- 
cester, Mass.: P. Smith, 1960. 311 p. 
$3.50. 

Partridge, Eric. Shakespeare's bawdy. A 
literary & psychological essay & a 
comprehensive glossary. (Dutton Ey- 
eryman paperback.) New York: Dut- 
ton, 1960. 226 p. Pap. $1.35. 

Petrarca, Francesco. Dalle Rime e dai 
Trionfi e dalle Opere minori latine. Pa- 
gine scelte e comm. a cura di Natalino 
Sapegno. Firenze: La nuova Italia, 
1959. p. 334. L. 600. 

Pietrobono, Luigi. II canto XXIV del Par- 
adiso. Torino-Genova-Milano: S.E.I., 
1959. p. 29. L. 300. 

Quarles, Francis. Hosanna, or Divine 
poems on the Passion of Christ, and 
Threnodes, Ed. by John Horden. Liver- 
pool: Liverpool U Press, 1960. §7 p. 
Io /6. 

Rabelais, Francois. Les songes drolatiques 
de Pantagruel, avec 120 figures de l’in- 
vention de Maitre Francois Rabelais. 
Ill. Paris: Le terrain vague, 1960. 15 
NF. [Réimpression conforme 4 1’éd. 
de 1565, avec les commentaires dits ‘du 
Grand Jacques’, 1880.] 

—. Pantagruel. Texte établi et presenté 
par Pierre Grimal. (Bibl. de Cluny.) 
Paris: Colin, 1959. xxxvi, 209 p. 4,50 
NF. 

Ralli, Augustus John. History of Shake- 
spearean criticism. [See RN xu, 65.] 
London: Oxford, 1960. £7. 

Ramage, David. Finding-list of English 
books to 1640 in libraries in the British 
Isles (excl. the national libraries and the 
libraries of Oxford & Cambridge); 
based on the numbers in Pollard & 


Redgrave’s Short-title catalogue of books 
printed in England, Scotland, & Ire- 
land, & English books printed abroad, 
1475-1640; with assistance from Mrs. 
M. S. G. Macleod [& others]. Dur- 
ham: Curnham colleges, U library, 
1958. 1o1 p. Pap. 35 /-. 

*Ronsard, Pierre de. Guvres completes. 
Ed. critique par Paul Laumonier, rév. 
et compl. par I. Silver et R. Lebégue. 
Vol. xvm, 1-3 partie (Les cuvres, 1, 
2°me partie; 1-vu, 3°™° partie; Le tom- 
beau de Charles rx; Discours au roi; 
Les estoilles; Le tombeau de Marguer- 
ite de France, 1*'¢ partie). Paris: Didier, 
1959-60, avec concours du C.N.R.S. 
XXVi, 93; 96-364; 365-444 p. 5, 13,50 
NE 


*Rosen, William. Shakespeare & the craft 
of tragedy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
U Press, 1960. xiv, 231 p. $4.75. 

Sacre rappresentazioni aversane del sec. XVI, 
la prima volta ed. a cura di Domenico 
Coppola. Pref. di Paolo Toschi. Fi- 
renze: L. S. Olschki, 1959. p. vii, 267. 
53500; 

Santangelo, Salvatore. Dante e i trovatori 
provenzali. 2° ed. riveduta. Catania: 
Universita, 1959. p. 231. L. 3000. 

Saulnier, Verdun L. Orientation actuelle de 
la recherche sur le XVI° siécle littéraire 
francais. Paris: Impr. nationale, 1959. 
[Extrait de la Revue de l’enseignement 
supérieur, 1, 1959.] 

Scrivano, Riccardo. II] manierismo nella 
letteratura del cinquecento. Padova: Liv- 
jana, 1959. p. 135. L. 1200. 

*Shakespeare, William. Cymbeline, ed. 
by John Dover Wilson & J. C. Max- 
well; King Lear, ed. by John Dover 
Wilson & G. J. Duthie. (“The New 
Shakespeare ser.) New York-London: 
Cambridge U Press, 1960. notes, glos- 
sary. lvi, 246; lxx, 300 p. Ea. $3.50. 

—. Hamlet: enter critic. Ed. by C. Sacks & 
E. W. Whan. New York: Appleton, 
1960. Pap. $1.95. 

—. Julius Caesar. Ed. by H. M. Hulme. 
Twelfth Night. Ed. by Bernard Lott. 


lias3y] 


(New Swan Shakespeare.) London: 
Longmans, 1960. 271 p. pl.; xxiv, 264 
p. Ea. 6/9; Pap. 4/6. 

—. Twelfth Night. Ed. by J. H. Walter. 
London: Heinemann; Toronto: Brit- 
ish Book Service, 1959. 200 p. ill. 5 /-; 
$1.15. 

—. Merchant of Venice. Ed. by A. D. 
Richardson m. (Yale Shakespeare.) 
rev. ed. New Haven, Conn.: Yale U 
Press, 1960. 123 p. $2. 

* Shakespeare en France. Shakespeare et le 
théatre Elisabéthain en France depuis 
50 ans. Etudes Anglaises, xm, 2 (Apr.- 
June 1960). Paris: Didier, 1960. 97— 
318 p. 16 pl. [Introd. by M. Poirier; 
J. B. Fort, ‘Frangois-Victor Hugo, tra- 
ducteur de Shakespeare’; Ch. Pons, 
‘Les traductions de Hamlet par des 
écrivains francais’; R. Pruvost, ‘Tra- 
ductions récentes de Shakespeare’; R. 


Lalou, ‘Expériences d’un traducteur’; 
P. Blanchart, ‘Le théatre contemporain 
et les elisabéthains’; A. P. Antoine, 
‘Les mises en scéne Shakespeariennes et 
Antoine’; R. Davril, ‘Les pionniers’ & 
‘Jacques Copeau et le Cartel des quatre’; 
H. R. Slaughter, ‘Jacques Copeau, 
metteur en scéne de Shakespeare et des 
elisabéthains’; R. Davril, ‘Les mises en 
scéne de Pitoéff’; H. Henry, ‘Charles 
Dullin et le théatre elisabéthain’; J. Jac- 
quot, ‘Théatre et poésie: Gaston Baty 
et les elisabéthains’ and ‘Vers un thé- 
4tre du peuple, Shakespeare en France 
aprés Copeau et le Cartel des quatre’; 
J. Blatchley. ‘De l’école du “Old Vic” 
4la comédie de Saint-Etienne: Té- 
moignage d’un metteur en scéne britan- 
nique’; P. Legouis, ‘Présentation de 
La Tempéte de Shakespeare’; M. Grive- 
let, ‘La critique dramatique frangaise 
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Andrew George Little. Initia operum latinorum, quae saeculis XIII, XIV, XV attribuuntur. 
$25.00 


John William Bradley. Dictionary of miniaturists, illuminators, calligraphers and copyists, 
compiled from sources. 3 v. $55.00 


$16.50 


Berlin. Staatlichen Kunstbibliothek, Katalog der Ornamentstich-Sammlung der staatlichen 
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Jacques Quétif & Jacques Echard. Scriptores ordinis praedicatorum recensiti Notisque his- 


John Alexander Herbert. Illuminated manuscripts. 
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devant Shakespeare’; S. K. Heninger, 
‘French scholarship on Elizabethan 
drama: a survey’; P. Lefranc, ‘Les 
études anti-stratfordiennes en France’; 
M. -T. Jones-Davies, ‘Ninth interna- 
tional Shakespeare conference’. Re- 
views. Separately bound ‘Chronique’: 
‘Exposition sur “‘la mise en scéne de 
Shakespeare en France depuis An- 
toine” ’; concert de musique anglaise, 
Le Choeur des muses, 39 p. 8 ill.] 15,26 
NF. 

Sloman, Albert Edward. Dramatic crafts- 
manship of Calderén. His use of earlier 
plays. Oxford: Dolphin Book Co., 
1958. 327 p. so/-. 

Simpson, S. R. Shakespeare in Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Oliver, 1960. 90 p. 8 /6. 
Spurgeon, C. F. E. 500 years of Chaucer 
criticism & allusion, 1357-1900. § pts. in 
3 v. New York: Russell & Russell, 

1960. $35. 

Steiner, Rudolf. Shakespeare und die neuen 
Erziehungsideale. Stuttgart: Verl. Freies 
Geistesleben, 1960. 252 S. DM 8.10. 

Tallemant des Réaux, Gédéon. Histori- 
ettes. 1: Texte intégral établi et annoté 
par Antoine Adam, avec la collab. de 
G. Delassault. Index des noms. (Bibl. 
de la Pléiade.) Paris: Gallimard, 1960. 
1.408 p. Rel.: 35 NF. 

Tarenzi, Paolo. L’amore nel divino poema. 
Roma: Treveri, 1959. p. 55. 

Tasso, Torquato. Gerusalemme liberata. 
Con 32 ill. di Giambattista Piazzetta. 
Milano: A. Mondadori, 1959. p. viii, 
559. 

*Taylor, Edward. The poems of Edward 
Taylor. Ed. by Donald E. Stanford. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale U Press, 
1960. lxii, $43 p. Foreword by Louis 
Martz. list of eds., mss. glossary. $10. 


*Tilley, Arthur. The literature of the 


French Renaissance. 2 v. (Orig. pub. 
1904.) New York: Hafner, 1959. xxiv, 
355; Xvi, 360 p. The set, $17.50. 
Vallone, Aldo. Il canto XVI dell’ Inferno. 
Torino-Genova-Milano: S.E.I., 1959. 


p- 35. L. 300. 
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Valsa, M. Le théatre grec moderne de 1453 
a 1900. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1960. vii, 384 p. 58.-. 

Vega Carpio, Lope Félix de. Fuente- 
ovejuna y Peribdiiez y el Comendador de 
Ocafta. Madrid: Taurus, 1959. 266 p. 
30,00. 

—. El mejor alcalde, el rey. Fuente Ovejuna. 
6* ed. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1959. 
154 p. 18,00. 

Viti, Gorizio. Guida alla Divina commedia. 
Con tavole esplicative. 3* ed. Firenze: 
F. Le Monnier, 1959. vol. 3. L. 300 il 
vol, 

Vovard, André. Les turqueries dans la lit- 
térature francaise. Le cycle barbaresque. 
Toulouse: Privat, 1959. 222 p. 9,00 
NF. 

*Vyvyan, John. Shakespeare & the rose of 
love. A study of the early plays in rela- 
tion to the medieval philosophy of 
love. New York: Barnes & Noble; 
London: Chatto & Windus; Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin, 1960. 200 p. $4. 

*Webster, John. The white devil. Ed. by 
John Russell Brown. (Revels plays, 
gen. ed. Clifford Leech.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard U Press, 1960. Lxxiii, 
205 p. Appendices of relevant docu- 
ments, Webster’s imitation of other 
authors, glossarial index. $4.25. 

Weevers, Theodor. Poetry of the Nether- 
lands in its European context, 1170-1930. 
[See RN xm, 199.] Fair Lawn, N. J.: 
Essential Books, 1960. $5.50. 

*Wilson, Elkin Calhoun, ed. The lamen- 
tation of Troy for the death of Hector. 
Whereunto is annexed An olde womans 
tale in hir solitarie cell, by I. O. (1594), 
now first attrib. to Sir John Ogle. 
(Inst. of Elizabethan studies, pubn. 3.) 
Chicago: Institute of Elizabethan stud- 
ies, 1959. xxii, 68 p. ill. $3.50. 

Wilson, John Dover. Essential Shake- 
speare: a biographical adventure. New 
York-London: Cambridge, 1960. 148 
p- Pap. $1.25; 8/6. 

—. What happens in ‘Hamlet’. New York: 
Cambridge; London: Macmillan, 
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1959. 357 p- Pap. $1.95; 13 /6. 
*Winny, James, ed. Elizabethan prose 

translation. New York-London: Cam- 

bridge U Press, 1960. xxii, 151 p. $3. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, SCIENCE 


*[ Adrian vi]. Paus Adrianus VI. Gedenk- 
book. Catalogus. Utrecht-Louvain, 
1959. 287 p. 77 pl. Hfl. 6,75. [Cata- 
logue of an exhibition in Utrecht & 
Louvain, 1959, to commemorate the 
sth centenary of the birth of pope 
Adrian vi (1459-1523). The catalogue 
contains detailed descriptions of over 
400 exhibits illustrating the life & times 
of the pope, i.e., portraits & other 
works of art, views of cities & build- 
ings, printed & ms. books, & docu- 
ments. It is divided into the chief peri- 
ods of his life: his youth in Utrecht, his 
stay as a student & teacher at the U of 
Louvain, his activity in Spain as bishop 
of Tortosa & royal regent, & his short 
pontificate. The descriptions (in Neth- 
erlandish)are scholarly &informative, & 
there are introductory essays (in Neth- 
erlandish & French) to the main sections 
as wellas to the whole vol., & a bibliog. 
The plates are beautiful & interesting. | 

Alberigo, G., ed. La riforma protestante. 
Milano: A. Garzanti, 1959. p. 260. 
IeeASOn 

Althaus, Paul. Der Schopfungsgedanke bei 
Luther. Miinchen: Bayerische Aka- 
demie, 1959. 18 S. 1.80. 

Amiot, Francois. Les idées maitresses de 
saint Paul, Paris: Ed. du cerf, 1959. 
270 p. 9,60 NF. 

Aveling, Hugh. Post reformation catholi- 
cism in East Yorkshire, 1558-1790. 
Micklegate: East Yorkshire local his- 
tory society, 1960. 70 p. $/-. 

Bainton, Roland H. Hunted heretic; the 
life & death of Michael Servetus, 1511-53. 
New foreword by the author. (Beacon 
ser. in liberal religion.) Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1960. 270 p. ill. Pap. $1.75. 
[Gloucester, Mass.: P. Smith, 1960. 
$3.75.] 


Bélaval, Yvon. Leibnitz, critique de Des- 
cartes. Paris: Gallimard, 1960. 560 p. 
22,50 NF. 

Bernardez Dominguez, José. San Ignacio 
de Loyola. Madrid: Apostolado de la 
Prensa, 1959. 128 p. 12,00. 

*Blake, Ralph M., Curt J. Ducasse, & 
Edward H. Madden. Ed. by Mr. Mad- 
den. Theories of scientific method: the ~ 
Renaissance through the 19th century. 
Seattle: U of Washington Press, 1960. 
vi, 346 p. index. $6.50. 

Blanke, Fritz. Aus der Welt der reforma- 
tion. Ziirich-Stuttgart: Zwingli Verlag, 
1960. 112 S. 14,50 sfr. 

Boisset, Jean. Sagesse et sainteté dans la 
pensée de Jean Calvin. Essai sur Phu- 
manisme du réformateur frangais. 
Paris: Presses univ. de France, 1959. 
iv, 455 p. 24 NF. 

Bolchert, Paul. Catalogue de la bibliothéeque 
du consistoire de l’église de la confession 
@ Augsbourg a Colmar. 3rd part: books 
of the 16th century (8 reprod. of en- 
gravings). Colmar: H. Kopp, rue de 
VEglise, 1960 (under sponsorship of 
C.N.R.S.) 83 p. 10 NE. [Important be- 
cause of the many gapsin 16th-century 
bibliog. Library contains 13—-15th- 
century mss. & incunabula, which were 
covered in a 1956 vol. The 4th part 
will contain the 17th & following cen- 
turies’ works; the sth, an index. ] 

[Borromeo]. Gli atti della visita apostolica 
di S. Carlo Borromeo a Bergamo (1575). 
mt: La diocesi, parte m. A cura di An- 
gelo Giuseppe Roncalli con la collab. 
di don Pietro Forno. Firenze: Olschki, 
1957. p. Xx, 658. 

Bouyer, L. Erasmus & the humanist experi- 
ment. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press, 1960; London: G. Chapman, 
1959. $3.75; 18 /-. 

Buonvisi, Francesco. Nunziatura a Colo- 
nia, 1. A cura di Furio Diaz. Roma: 
Ist. storico italiano per l’eta moderna e 
contemporanea, 1959. p. x, 473. L. 
3000, 

Burg, André-Marcel. Marienthal [Al- 
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sace]. Histoire du couvent et du péleri- 
nage. Phalsbourg: Impr. franciscaine, 
1959. 302 p. 

Butterfield, Herbert. Origins of modern 
science, 1300-1800. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1960. 242 p. Pap. $1.25. 

Calvin, John. Tracts & treatises. Tr. from 
orig. Latin by Henry Beveridge; hist. 
notes & introd. by Thomas F. Tor- 
rance. 3 v. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Eerdmans, 1959. Ea., $6, set $15. 
[London: Oliver, 1959. Set, 5/5 /-. 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin, 1960. Set, 
$23.] 

*Campanella, Tommaso. II peccato origi- 
nale. Inediti. Theologicorum, liber xvi. 
Testo critico e. trad. a cura di Romano 
Amerio. (Ed. Naz. dei ,Classici del 
pensiero italiano, ser. 2, 12.) Roma: 
Centro Internaz. di studi umanistici, 
1960. 169 p. L. 5000. 

Caraman, Philip, comp. Other face: Cath- 
olic life under Elizabeth I. London- 
Toronto: Longmans, 1960. 344 p. ill. 
30/-; $6. 

Catherine de Génes, Sainte. Vie et doc- 
trine, et Traité du purgatoire. Introd., 
trad. et notes de Pierre Debongnie, 
C.S.S.R. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1960. Xxiv, 223 p. 18,00 NF. 

Ceyssens, Lucien. Jansenistica minora. v: 
extraits d’articles 40 4 49. Malines: 
Impr. Saint-Fran¢ois, 1959. 

Chalumeau, R4 P. Laz. Guide de saint 
Vincent de Paul a travers Paris. Paris: 
Ed. Cefag, 1960. 4,50 NF. 

Clair, Colin. Christopher Plantin. London: 
Cassell, 1960. 302 p. ill. pl. 63 +. 

Coulton, George G. Inquisition & liberty. 
Gloucester, Mass.: P. Smith, 1960. 
354 p. $4. 

Crowther, James G. Francis Bacon, the 
first statesman of science. London: Cres- 
set; Toronto: Ambassador, 1960. 362 
p. pl. 35/5 $6. 

Cusa, Nicolai de. Opuscula I (Opera om- 
nia, tv.) Ed. by P. Wilpert. Hamburg: 
Felix Meiner, 1959. lvi, 149 p. [An- 
other vol. of the critical ed. of Cusa- 


nus’ writings pub. under the auspices 
of the Heidelberg academy. In addi- 
tion to a critical pref., the vol. contains 
the following texts: De Deo abscon- 
dito, De quaerendo Deum, De filia- 
tione Dei, De dato patris luminum, 
Coniectura de ultimis diebus, Dialogus 
de genesi. ] 

De La Bedoyére, Michael. Francois de 
Sales. London-Toronto: Collins, 1960. 
256 p. 18 /-; $4. 

*Desgraves, Louis. Les Haultin, 1571- 
1623. (L’imprimerie a La Rochelle, 1.) 
Genéve: Droz, 1960. xxxvili, 168 p. 
ill. 142 reprod. 4o sfr. 

Di Napoli, Giovanni. Storia della filosofia 
e della pedagogia per gl istituti magistrali. 
mt: Dal Rinascimento a Kant, Torino: 
Marietti, 1959. p. 255. L. 850. 

Dodin, André. Saint Vincent de Paul et la 
charité. Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 1960. 192 p. 
4,50 NF. 

*Droz, Eugénie. Barthélemy Berton, 1563- 
1573. (L’imprimerie a La Rochelle, 1.) 
Genéve: Droz, 1960. 138 p. 56 reprod. 
28 sfr. 

Eachard, John. Mr. Hobbes’s state of nature 
considered in a dialogue between Philautus 
& Timothy. Ed. by Peter Ure. (Liver- 
pool U Eng. reprint ser., 14.) Liver- 
pool: Liverpool U Press, 1958. xxiv, 
108 p. Pap. 7/6. 

Fairbank, Alfred J. & B. L. Wolpe. Ren- 
aissance handwriting: an anthology of 
italic scripts. London: Faber, 1960. 104 
p. ill. 96 pl. 63 7. 

Forrell, George Wolfgang. Faith active in 
love. An investigation of the principles 
underlying Luther’s social ethics. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Augsburg, 1960. 198 
p. Pap. $2. 

Frossard, André. Votre tres humble servi- 
teur, Vincent de Paul. Paris: Blond et 
Gay, 1960. 240 p. ill. Rel.: 15 NF. 

*Fugger, Wolfgang. Handwriting manual. 
A practical & well-grounded formu- 
lary for divers fair hands (1553). Tr. by 
Frederick Plaat, foreword by Harry 
Carter. (Privately pub. in ed. of 200 
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copies by Lion & Unicorn Press of the 
Royal College of Art, 1955.) London- 
New York-Toronto: Oxford, 1960. 
at /-; $4.25. ill. [Deals also with design 
of types. No pagination. ] 

Galilei, Galileo. On motion; on mechanics. 
Comprises De motu (ca. 1590), tr. with 
introd. & notes by I. E. Drabkin; and, 
Le meccaniche (ca. 1600), tr. with in- 
trod. & notes by Stillman Drake. 
(Wisconsin U pubns. in med. science, 
5.) Madison: U of Wisconsin Press, 
1960. 193 p. $5. 

Genéve a lheure de Calvin. Fétes com- 
mémoratives de la naissance du réfor- 
mateur, 1509-1959. Genéve: Dr. Des- 
husses, 7, Allobroges, n.d. 12 sfr. 

Gierke, Otto F. von. Natural law & the 
theory of society, 1500-1800, with a lec- 
ture on the ideas of natural law & hu- 
manity by Ernst Troeltsch. Tr. with 
introd. by Ernest Barker. Boston: 
Beacon, 1957; London: Mayflower, 
1960. xci, 423 p. Pap. $2.75; 22 /-. 

*Gordon, Benjamin Lee. Medieval & 
Renaissance medicine. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library; London: Owen, 
1960. xiii, 843 p. 68 ill. $10; 63 +. 

Guitton, Georges, s.j. Le bienheureux 
Pierre Favre. Lyon-Paris: Vitte, 1960. 
248 p. 8,30 NF. 

Guzzo, Augusto. Giordano Bruno. Torino: 
Ed. di ‘Filosofia’, [1960]. 283 p. 

*Handover, P.M. Printing in London from 
Caxton to modern times. Competitive 
practice & technical invention in the 
trade of book & Bible printing, peri- 
odical production, jobbing, etc. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard U Press, 1960. 
224 p. 77 ill. $4.75. 

Harvey, William. Circulation of the blood; 
2 anatomical essays; together with 9 
letters. Tr. from Latin & annot. by 
Kenneth J. Franklin. Springfield, Ill.: 
C. C. Thomas, 1958. Oxford: Black- 
well Science pubns. xxiii, 184 p. 2 pl. 
$4.50; 22 /6. 

Hesbert, Dom R., 0.5.8., & Dom E. 
Bertaud, 0.8.8. La spiritualité de laction 


a Vecole de Monsieur Vincent. Colmar- 
Paris: Ed. Alsatia, 1960. 9,90 NF. 

Holl, Karl. Cultural significance of the ref- 
ormation. Introd. by Wilhelm Pauck. 
Tr. by Karl Hertz [& others]. (Living 
age books.) New York: Meridian 
books, 1959. 191 p. $3.50; Pap. $1.25. 

Hoogstra, Jacob T., ed. John Calvin, con- 
temporary prophet; a symposium. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book House, 
1959. 257 p. $4.50. 

Hotzel, Siegfried. Luther im Augustiner- 
kloster zu Erfurt 1505/1511. Berlin: 
Evangelische Verl. Anst., 1959. 56 S. 
1.50. 

Hunermann, Guillaume. Le pére des 
pauvres, saint Vincent de Paul. Mul- 
house: Ed. Salvator, 1960. 288 p. 
7,50 NF. Rel.: 11 NF. 

Jackson, Herbert J. European hand firearms 
of the 16th, 17th & 18th century, & witha 
treatise on Scottish hand firearms, by 
Charles E. Whitelaw. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle books, 119 W. Lake St.; To- 
ronto: Burns & MacEachern, 1960. 
108 p. ill. $25; $23.25. 

Kroker, Ernst. Katharina von Bora, Martin 
Luthers frau. Ein lebens- und Charak- 
terbild. Berlin: Evangelische Verl. 
Anst., 1959. 381 S. Lw. §.50. 

Langle de Cary, Marie M. de. Sainte 
Louise de Marillac. Ill. par J. Ravel. 
Lyon: Eise, 1960. 80 p. ill. 3,75 NF. 
Gant 525 NEe 

La Rochefoucauld, Francois. Maxims. 
Tr. by Louis Kronenberger. (Modern 
lib. of the world’s best books.) New 
York: Modern library; Toronto: Ran- 
dom House, 1959. 158 p. Pap. $0.95; 
$1.10. 

Lefevre, Roger. La bataille du ‘cogito’. 
Paris: Presses univ. de France, 1960. 
236 p. 12 NF. 

Leibniz, G. W. Opuscula philosophica 
selecta. Texte latin revu par Paul 
Schrecker. Paris: Vrin, 1959. ISI p. 
7,50 NF. 

Locher, Gottfried W. Calvin, Anwalt der 
Okumene. Zollikon: Evangel. Verlag, 
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1960. 28 S. 2.50 sfr. 

*Locke, John. Two treatises of government. 
Critical ed. with introd. & apparatus 
criticus by Peter Laslett. New York- 
London: Cambridge U Press, 1960. 
Xiv, 521 p. collations of treatises, bib- 
liog., index. $9.50. 

Loyola, St. Ignatius of. Letters to women. 
Coll. by Hugo Rohner, Tr. by Kath- 
leen Pond & S. A. H. Weetman. 2nd 
ptg. St. Louis: Herder; London: Nel- 
son, 1960. xxili, 565 p. pl. $11.50; 63 -. 

Luther, Martin. Works. 55 v, v 34. Ca- 
reer of the reformer, 4. Ed. by Lewis 
W. Spitz. (Gen. ed., Helmut T. Leh- 
mann.) St. Louis: Concordia; Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1960. 387 
p. $s. 

*MacKendrick, Paul. The mute stones 
speak. The story of archaeology in 
Italy. New York: St. Martin’s press, 
1960. xiv, 369 p. 175 ill. bibliog. index. 
$7.50. 

Maeda, Y., L. Parcé, Ch.-H. Boudhors, 
A. Barnes, L. Lafuma, J. Levillain, J. 
Steinmann, J. Douillet. Ecrits sur Pascal. 
Paris: Ed. du Luxembourg, 1959. 
10,00 NF. 

Mauduit, Jean. Saint Vincent de Paul. Par- 
is: Ed. France-Empire, 1960. 270 p. 
8,40 NF. 

Miller, Perry. Jonathan Edwards. New 
York: Meridian books; London: May- 
flower, 1959. 340 p. Pap. $1.45; 12/-. 

Montaigne, Michel. Trois essais. Expli- 
qués par Georges Gougenheim & 
Pierre-Maxime Schuhl. Paris: Vrin, 
1960. 168 p. 7,50 NF. 

Morris, Richard Brandon. Studies in the 
history of American law; with special ref- 
erence to the 17th & 18th centuries. 2nd 
ed, Philadelphia: Joseph M. Mitchell, 
§738 Thomas Ave., 1959. 285 p. $12; 
students’ ed., paper, $8. 

*Needham, Joseph, Wang Ling & Derek 
J. Price. Heavenly clockwork. The great 
astronomical clocks of medieval China 
—a missing link in horological history. 
New York: Cambridge U Press, 1960. 


XVi, 254 p. 71 ill. appendix. bibliog. in- 
dex. $12.50. 

*Newton, Isaac, The correspondence of. Ed. 
by H. W. Turnbull. m: 1676-87. New 
York-London: Cambridge U Press, 
for the Royal Society, 1960. xvi, $52 p. 
6 pl. $25. 

Papasogli, Giorgio. St. Teresa of Avila. 
Tr. by G. Anzilotti. Staten Island, N. 
Y.: Society of St. Paul, 1959. 408 p. $4. 

Partington, James R. History of Greek fire 
& gunpowder. Cambridge, England: 
Heffer, 1960. 318 p. pl. 70/-. 

Pastor, Ludwig. Geschichte der Péapste seit 
dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Bd. 13. 
Geschichte d. Papste im Zeitalter d. 
katholischen Restauration u.d. Dreis- 
sigjahrigen Krieges: Gregor xv u. Ur- 
ban vu. Freiburg-Rome: Herder, 
1959. 584 S. Lw. 26.50. Subskr. Pr. 
25.-. 

Peckham, W. D., ed. The acts of the dean 
& chapter of the cathedral church of Chi- 
chester, 1545-1642. Barbican House, 
Lewes: Sussex record society, 1960. 
xiii, 302 p. [Gratis to members. ] 

Péry, André. Le catéchisme de Heidelberg. 
Un commentaire pour notre temps. 
Préf. de Fernand Ryser. Genéve: La- 
bor et Fides, 1959. 126 p. 9,90 NF. 

Pichon, Jean-Charles. Nostradamus et le 
secret des temps. Paris: Les productions 
de Paris, 1959. 222 p. 11,80 NF. 

Pius 1. Memoirs of a Renaissance pope, [his] 
commentaries. An abridgement. Tr. by 
Florence A. Gragg. Ed. with introd. 
by Leona C. Gabel. Ill. selected by 
Ruth O. Rubinstein. New York: Put- 
nam, 1959; London: G. Allen; To- 
ronto: Longmans, 1960. 381 p. $6; 
30/-; $7. 

Polin, Raymond. La politique morale de 
John Locke. Paris: Presses univ. de 
France, 1960. 320 p. 14,00 NF. 

Renwick, Alexander M. Story of the Scot- 
tish reformation. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Eerdmans; Chicago: Intervarsity fel- 
lowship, 1960. 176 p. $1.25; 6/6; Pap. 


4/-. 
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PHINCCTON oeosoo oe 


Shakespeare and the Renaissance Concept of Honor 


BY CURTIS BROWN WATSON 


In sixteenth-century Europe and England, certain classical ideas of morality were 
rediscovered and revitalized. Dr. Watson presents a background study of honor, 
comparing ancient concepts with the sympathetic restatements of them that ap- 
peared during the Renaissance. He then attempts to deepen the understanding of 
Shakespeare’s plays by placing them in this Renaissance history-of-ideas context, 
pointing up the sharp conflict between Christian morality and the revived pagan 
humanism. 452 pages, $7.50 


Spenser, Ronsard, and Du Bellay 
A Renaissance Comparison 
BY ALFRED W. SATTERTHWAITE 


Although it has been recognized that Edmund Spenser’s poetry owes a debt to the 
work of the French poets of the Pléiade, particularly to Joachim du Bellay and 
Pierre de Ronsard, there has been no critical analysis of this relationship. Mr. Sat- 
terthwaite compares the work of the three poets, showing the relation between the 
English movement to write quantitative verse and the French experiments in vers 
mésures. He discusses the attitudes of the poets to their Muses and to contemporary 
literature, their ideas of time and mutability, their moral (or amoral) views of lit- 
erature and of life, their religious orientation, and their use of the Platonic and 
neo-Platonic theories that were a part of the inherited culture of the Renaissance. 


280 pages, $5.00 
The Untuning of the Sky 


Ideas of Music in English Poetry, 1500-1700 
BY JOHN HOLLANDER 


In studying the use of music in English poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Mr. Hollander is concerned with beliefs about music’s power and its 
place in the world-view of the time. Almost all of the English poetry of any musi- 
cal relevance is considered, from such major seventeenth-century poems as 
Crashaw’s Musick’s Duell and Milton’s At a Solemn Musick to such hitherto almost 
unregarded poems as Marvell’s Musick’s Empire. ‘A new and distinctive contribu- 
tion.’—Northrop Frye 464 pages, $8.50 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESs 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Richard, Willy. Untersuchungen zur Gen- 
esis der reformierten Kirchenterminologie 
der Westschweiz und Fronkreichs, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Namenge- 
bung. Bern: Francke, 1959. xxx, 260 S. 
27 sfr. 

Riche, Marie-Louise. Audacieuse Cathe- 
rine de Sienne. Paris: La colombe, 1960. 
172 p. 7,50 NF. 

Riquet, R. P. M., s.j. Saint Vincent de 
Paul ou le réalisme de la charité. Paris: 
Gabalda, 1960. 144 p. 6,60 NF. 

Roberts, A. O. Through flaming sword; a 
spiritual biography of George Fox. Ill. 
by Stanley Putnam. Portland 14, Ore: 
Barclay Press, 1611 S.W. 21 Ave., 
1959. 113 p. $3. 

Roeder, Ralph. Man of the Renaissance; 
4 lawgivers: Savonarola, Machiavelli, 
Castiglione, Aretino. New York: 
Meridian books, 1959; London: May- 
flower, 1960. 540 p. ill. Pap. $1.95; 
16 /-. 

Roth, Cecil. History of the marranos. 2nd 
ed. rey. Philadelphia: Jewish pubn. soc.; 
New York: Meridian books, 1959 
London: Mayflower, 1960. 424 p. ill. 
$5.50. Pap. $1.45; 12/7. 

Sales, St. Francis de. Spirituai directory; 
for people living in the world. With 
comm. by Joseph E. Woods. New ed. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman press, 
1960. 124 p. $2. 

Stegmiiller, Friedrich. Filosofia e teologia 
nas Universidades de Coimbra e Evora no 
Sécolo XVI. Universidade de Coim- 
bra, 1959. viii, 472 p. [A rich reper- 
torium on the teaching of theology & 
philosophy at the universities of Coim- 
bra & Evora in the 16th century, with 
biographical information on all pro- 
fessors, a description of numerous mss. 
containing their lectures & other works, 
& ample indices. ] 

Stein, Edith [Sr. Teresa Benedicta of the 
Cross]. Science of the cross; a study of 
St. John of the Cross. Ed. by L. Gelbe; 
& Romaeus Leuven; tr. by Hilda 
Graef. (Lib. of living Catholic thought.) 


Chicago: Regnery; London: Burns, 
1960. Xxli, 243 p. $4.75; 30/-. 

*Strand, Rev. Kenneth A. A reformation 
paradox: the condemned New Testament 
of the Rostock Brethren of the Common 
Life. With pls. providing facsims. of 
the first 20 chapters of the Gospel of 
Matthew from this rare work. Fore- 
word by Albert Hyma. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Ann Arbor publishers, 1960. 
101 p. 46 ill. $2.50. 

*Strauss, Gerald. 16th century Germany. 
Its topography & topographers. Madi- 
son: U of Wisconsin Press, 1959. viii, 
197 p. $5. 

Tavard, George Henry. Holy Writ or 
Holy Church. [See RN xu, 309.] New 
York: Harper, 1960. $5. 

—. Protestantism. Tr. from the Fr. by 
Rachel Attwater. (20th-century ency- 
clopedia of Catholicism, section 13, 
‘outside the church’, v. 137.) New 
York: Hawthorn books, 1959. 139 p. 
$2.95. 

Terzi, Carlo. Ragione e cuore in Pascal. 
Torino: Ed, di ‘Filosofia’, 1959. p. 15. 
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SOME 
SHAKESPEAREAN THEMES 
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